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THE SAGA OF THE ICON-TIKI 


Six Men on a Raft 


No Taboo on 


Diamonds 


'The whole story of one of the most daring voyages of modern 
1 times, that of six men on a raft across nearly 4000 miles of 
the Pacific, has now been told by its leader, Thor Heyerdahl, in 
his book The Kon-Tiki Expedition (Allen and Unwin, 12s 6d). 

Thor Heyerdahl, a young Norwegian, believed that the 
mysterious civilisation of the South Sea Islands was originally 
taken there by people from South America. Experts disagreed. 
“ They had no boats,” said one. “ They had balsa-wood rafts,” 
replied Thor; but, laughed the expert: “ You try going from Peru 
to the Pacific Islands on a balsa-wood raft ! ” And that was 
exactly what Thor and his companions, four- Norwegians and 
a Swede, did. 


Everyone thought they were 
quite mad. When thdy had built 
their raft at Callao in Peru,every¬ 
one agreed that it .would fall to 
pieces in the first choppy sea. ft 
had a sail on which Erik Hessel- 
berg, one of the crew, had 
painted the head of Kon-Tiki, 
the ancient Indian hero, who was 
, said to have led his' people away 
over tiie western ocean. Thor 
and his comrades believed that, 
like Kon-Tiki, they would be 
carried west by the Humboldt 
Current and the prevailing trade 
winds. They took with them 
food and fresh water in 56 small 
cans, and hoped to catch fish 
and collect rainwater. 

Their first few days out were 
a nightmare, for they had to 
learn how to. manage their 
clumsy craft with a steering oar. 
But the raft held together. 
Waves broke over it. but poured 
away through the cracks between 
the logs. 

Was there ever such a reckless 
venture? Yet Thor’s ideas proved 
sound. The weather settled down, 
and the Kon-Tiki drifted, steadily 
on before the'wind arid current 
at 55 to 60 sea miles a day, while 
fish of all kinds swarmed ■ round 
them. For breakfast they' just 
gathered some of the flying fish 
that had landed on the raft 
during the night and fried them. 

The marvels of the Pacific fish 
world fascinated them during 
'hiost of the 101 days “camped 
out” on the'ocean. Sharks, tun¬ 
nies, bonitos, dorados followed 


them continuously. One shark 
was enticed with a tit-bit to the 
back of the raft, where it raised 
its head out of the water and 
was fed with scraps. Another 
pet was a small crab that lived 
in a hole in the logs and would 
take food in its claws from their 
fingers. 

Yet disaster was always 
threatening the little band. Their 
raft might be upset by whales 
at any moment, and at night 
Continue! on page 2 

Merrie 

England 


Catching an Elephant 


^rr interesting account of how 
wild elephants were cap¬ 
tured alive in India was given 
recently to members of the 
Society for the Preservation of 
the Fauna of the Empire by 
Major C. C. Wilson, former 
Chief Conservator of Forests in 
South India. 

Large pits are first dug and 
then skilfully camouflaged with 
branches and grass. When the 
elephant strays onto the flimsy 
covering It falls into the pit, 
which is padded. 

A noose of strong rope is now 


fastened round the elephant’s 
neck,, and another round its 
hind leg. The knots are then 
strengthened ’ with string by a 
mahout who is held head 
downwards over the edge of the 
pit with two men grasping his 
ankles—a liighly-dangerous task. 
The mahout invariably insists 
on his legs being held by two 
of his wife’s brothers, the only 
men he trusts implicitly. 

Lastly quantities of branches 
are thrown into the pit, and the 
elephant,- trampling them under¬ 
foot, gradually raises itself. 


Over Their Heads 

'JJnlike Mr Dick in David 
' Copperfield, a ’Sydney man 
named G. W. Smith flies kites 
for profit rather than mere 
pleasure. 

Mr Smith is a keen fisherman. 
He runs his fishing line through 
a small pulley below his kite 
which, when flown, carries the 
line, over the heads of other 
fishermen perched on the rocks 
below. 

By this ingenious method. Mr 
Smith has made some splendid 
hauls which his brother fisher¬ 
men missed. 


A N African prospector in the 
* 1 Gold Coast dared a power¬ 
ful local taboo and we.nt, into 
territory where no native ever 
entered, about 50 miles . inland 
from the port of Takoradi, be¬ 
tween the Tarlciva and Abosso 
gold-mining areas. 

He worked alone in the area 
until news leaked out recently 
that he had dug up large quan¬ 
tities of diamonds. Now liun-. 
dreds • of African prospectors 
have found it possible to shake 
off their old fears of the place 
and are rushing to find good 
“strikes ” for themselves. 

The area has been known as 
the Devil’s Mistress by the 
Africans, loho also believe that 
the wife of . the god of the 
forest bathes regularly in a 
stream then. 


The Ravensbourne Morris Dancers 
perform in front of the parish 
church at Beckenham in Kent, 
in their traditional costume they 
make a pleasant springtime 
picture. 
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Germany’s Work Must 
■ Be For Peace 

'T’he ruin which Germany inflicted on other lands in the two 
* World .Wars was so vast that all nations that endured it 
resolved to take every possible step to prevent her revival as a 
military power. The most important of these precautions was 
the dismantling of the plants producing armaments. 


Even today, nearly five years 
after the surrender of Germany, 
the task of dismantling has not 
been completed; moreover, the 
Germans have recently protested 
strongly against Allied policy. 

What is dismantling? During 
the Potsdam Conference in 1945 
the Allies agreed that it was 
necessary to remove from 
Germany plants .which directly 
served that country’s war -in¬ 
dustry. These included not only 
the factories manufacturing guns, 
bombs, and other weapons, but 
also those producing synthetic 
petrol and certain chemicals, and 
shipyards for the production 
of war vessels. The factories 
which were actually turning out 
the prohibited goods were to 
be dismantled—their machinery 
taken away and distributed 
among the Allied nations. The 
factory buildings, unless they 
could be usefully employed for 
other purposes, or for housing, 
were to be demolished. 

A Final List 

However, the policy of dis¬ 
mantling German war industry 
has -undergone .many changes in 
recent years. For instance, in 
the autumn of 1947 a milder 
policy adopted in the Anglo- 
American zones saved several 
German industries. Later, the 
creation of a Federal German 
Republic resulted in the Peters- 
berg agreement between the 
Western Allies and Germany 
under which -a final list of 
factories scheduled for removal 
was established. In return for 
the Allied promise that, with 
the removal of these factories, 
dismantling would end the 
Germans undertook not to ask 
for further concessions. 


Unfortunately the Germans 
once again failed to keep their 
word. Recently they have loudly 
raised their voices againt the 
destruction of two important 
sources of armaments—the Her¬ 
mann Goering Steel Works and 
the Elbe Dry Dock. The wrath 
of Germany - is being directed 
against Britain, although she is 
simply carrying out the will of 
all the Allied Powers. 

War Factories 

The' German argument is that 
by destroying these works we are 
depriving people of livelihood. 
Now in a way this is true, but 
these plants, can give work to 
people only in the preparation 
of munitions of war. The Allies 
are always ready to consider 
whether a doomed factory can 
be. converted for peaceful produc¬ 
tion, and so save unemployment. 
This is indeed the reason demo¬ 
lition of the vast Goering 
munitions works was suspended 
until German plans for con¬ 
version could be examined. 

The real solution of the 
German unemployment problem 
lies with those who are respon¬ 
sible for the division of the 
country between East and West. 
Were thousands of refugees not 
forced to cross the border into 
Western Germany the shortage 
of work there would not be so 
acute. Again, if Russia allowed 
free trade between the two parts 
of the country much of West 
Germany’s industry could work 
for the needs of the less in¬ 
dustrialised Eastern parts of the 
country—as it did in the days 
before the war. 

But, above all, the Allies must 
ensure that German skill pursues 
the path of peace. 


Six Men on a Raft 


Continued from page 1 
they slept in their little open 
bamboo cabin with long knives 
beside them in case an octopus 
should silently climb aboard, or 
reach over with one of its long 
arms and search the raft. Merci¬ 
fully they were spared this 
horror.' 

Week in and week out the 
adventurers were alone with the 
fish, the waves, and the sky.’ They 
never saw a ship. They bathed 
when there were no sharks close 
at hand, lead books, and sent 
out wireless messages from their 
small set. Food, however, pre¬ 
sented no, problems, and when 
their fresh water.supply began to 
turn stale, rain fell. In storms 
they ' furled their sail, huddled 
in their cabin, and left the light 
balsa raft to ride the seas like 
a cork. 

After nearly three months they 
saw, as they thought, their 
journey’s end—an island! But 
the worst part of their ordeal lay 
ahead—safely to beach their raft 
without getting it and themselves 
smashed on the coral reefs. This 
island looked too dangerous, so 
they passed by it and made for 
another, sailing slowly , round it 
looking for an opening in the boil¬ 
ing .surf on the reef. By night¬ 
fall natives in canoes came out 
through the only ODenine. but 


were unable to help them. The 
wind changed and the raft drifted 
away. 

Three days later they were 
carried straight towards a long 
reef of coral that surrounded a 
string of small islands. They 
saw they must be driven on to 
the reef; to jump off the raft 
would- mean being dashed to 
death against the coral rocks. 
Their only hope was to cling to 
the raft and hope the waves 
would carry it over the jagged 
reef. 

Their faithful Kon-Tiki was 
hurled against the coral, drawn 
off and hurled back again. At 
last she was lifted up on top of 
the. reef and wrecked, but her 
brave crew were able to jump 
down into the calm water on 
the other side and wade ashore 
to the tiny uninhabited island. 
Their voyage had lasted 101 days. 

They managed to get some of 
their gear off the raft, and, after 
drying out their wireless equip¬ 
ment, to send a radio message 
for help. Soon native canoes 
came, and finally a schooner. 


Make Sure of 

NEXT WEEK’S CN 

Place Your Order Now 


Hungerford 

Hey-Day 

"JIJock Tuesday —the second 

Tuesday after Eastc-r—is a 
great day in the little Berkshire 
town of Hungerford; it witnesses 
an ancient custom which cele¬ 
brates the granting of certain 
fishing rights, by John of Gaunt 
in the 14th century. 

The Town Crier, after sound¬ 
ing his ancient horn, summons 
the townsfolk to the Court 
House to discuss local affairs. 

The Hungerford Court of Feoff¬ 
ment is one of the few surviving 
examples of the medieval 
Manorial Courts, which were 
something on the lines of our 
present-day local councils. 

While. the Court is in. session, 
two tutti-men (so-called by 
reason of the flower and ribbon- 
bedecked staves they carry) 
begin a tour of the town. By 
ancient law they are entitled to 
demand a kiss from every woman 
or girl they meet; defaulters 
are expected to pay a fine. It 
is all good fun, and very often 
the tutti-men get both the kiss 
and the forfeit, the money so 
collected being devoted to some 
worthy cause. 


Bravery in Malaya 

gEVERAL decorations have been 
awarded to officers and men 
who have been fighting bandits 
in Malaya- 

Major Edward Gopsill, M C, 
won the D S O for his action in 
driving away 150 bandits with 
three platoons of his Gurkhas, 
Lieutenant Derek Hunter Wilson 
Brown of. The Gordon High¬ 
landers, won the M C for the 
courage with which he defended 
a position- against a larger party 
of bandits, after three other 
officers had been killed. Captain 
DalbahadurLimbu of the Gurkha 
Rifles also won the M C. 

The Distinguished Conduct 
Medal was awarded to Colour 
Sergeant Bhaktabahadur Thapa 
of the Gurkha Rifles, and Cor¬ 
poral James Nimmo of The 
Argyll and Sutherland High¬ 
landers. 


THE SKIN OF HIS 
TEETH 

'J'he strength of his teeth saved 
a Glasgow painter from 
serious injury the other day when 
a 40-foot-high scaffold collapsed. 

As he felt the planks giving 
way beneath him the painter 
seized a wire stay and was left 
hanging in mid-air. His hands, 
however, were slippery with paint 
and he began to lose his grip. So 
he grasped the Wire between his 
teeth and managed to hang on 
“by the skin of his teeth’’ until 
help came. 


New Life For Old 
Mine 

A valuable discovery has been 
made in some old mine work¬ 
ings at Coalcleugh in Northum¬ 
berland; prospectors have found 
the mineral fluorspar, which is 
used in the manufacture of 
plastics, and for other com¬ 
mercial purposes. 

. This is said to be one of the 
purest veins of the mineral in the 
country, and the. mine workings,, 
which have been derelict since 
lead-mining closed down nearly a 
century ago, ’are to be re-opened. 
Production is expected to reach 
100 tons a week in the . next 12 
months. . . 


News From 


PRECIOUS TEAPOT 

A Worcester porcelain teapot 
made in 1772 was sold for £800 
at Sotheby’s in London. 

St Mary’s Church, Wolver¬ 
hampton, teas de-consecrated re¬ 
cently by the Bishop of Lich¬ 
field. The church had been de¬ 
clared unnecessary -in 1938, and 
its site has been acquired by the 
YMCA. 

Four drums used by the Black 
Watch during the liberation of 
the Netherlands have been pre¬ 
sented to the police band of the 
town of Heerlen. 

Five days after breaking the 
London-Rome record the De 
Havilland Comet flew from 
London to Copenhagen (608 
miles) in 1 hour 18 minutes 36j- 
seconds, at an average speed of 
over 450 m p h. The scheduled 
time for the Vikings serving 
this route is 4 hours 27 minutes. 

Fire Hero 

Patrol Leader Donald Wells, 
15, of the Newtown Scout Group, 
East Hull, has been awarded the 
Gilt Cross for saving a baby from 
a fire which he afterwards put 
out single-handed. 



This motor-cycle, made by Mr G. 
Wills, of Leyton, Essex, is a scale 
model of hisown machine. Powered 
by a 7-5 cc engine, it has hub- 
brakes, gears, a handlebar twist 
throttle, and lights that work. 

Before Queen Mary's carpet is 
sold to earn dollars for Britain 
it will have travelled 12,000 miles 
and been shown in 22 cities in 
U S and Canada. 

An initial order from Canada 
for 3000 tractors and spare parts, 
ivorth 3,000,000 dollars, has just 
been secured by a Coventry 
firm. The factory output is to 
be increased to 1000 a ■ month, 
double that of the last six 
mojiths. 

The women’s section of one 
of the longest downhill ski races 
in the world, the four-mile 
Gornergrat Derby, was won by 
20-year-old Miss Fiona Campbell, 
of Aberdeen. 

Rover Scout Reginald Smith, 
of the 20th Romsey Rover Crew, 
has been awarded the Gilt Cross 
for going to the rescue of a man 
attacked by a bull on a farm at 
Totton, Hants, last December. 
By diverting'the bull’s'attention 
he saved the man from serious 
injury. . 

FROGMARCH 

Thousands of frogs were re¬ 
cently seen marching across the 
road at Frogholt, near Folke¬ 
stone,- on their way to a large 
pond on the other side. 


The Children's Newspaper, April 8, 1850 


Everywhere 


On the 150th anniversary of 
its Royal Charter, granted by 
George the Third, the Queen 
was made an Honorary Fellow 
of the Royal ’ f College of Sur¬ 
geons. ' 

A New British ‘‘earth-scraper,’’ 
capable of taking a twenty-ton 
“bite,’’ and then conveying it 
elseiohere, has begun work at a 
chalk quarry at Sivanscombe, 
Kent. 

Last year 3,581,000 babies were 
bom in (he United States—(he 
second highest number in his¬ 
tory. The highest was 3,669,940 
births in 1947. 

Huge Car-go 

During February 33,554 cars 
and chassis, - valued at 
£10,023,324, -were shipped over¬ 
seas from Britain, a new export 
record. 

A 1904 motor-cycle .which for 
some years had filled a gap in 
a hedge and ivas then sold for 
half a guinea took part in a run 
for historic motor-cycles from 
Tottenham Corner to Brighton. 

A British car, a Jowett 
Javelin, won the Geneva -Motor 
Show’s “Rally of the Snows,” 
for which there were 150 en¬ 
trants. Six mountain passes in 
Switzerland and France were on 
the route. 

COLOUR TV 

In Holland a British firm has 
given the first demonstration of 
colour television to' be seen on 
the Continent. 

From August, grammar school 
education in Northern Ireland 
for qualified students is to be 
free. ' ■ 

The Mainz Psalter, a famous 
book of psalms published in 1457, 
has been sent back to Germany 
from the United States. 

Chameleons, little lizards that 
change colour to blend with 
their . surroundings, are being 
exported by South Africa as 
children’s pets?^ 

Our Dumb Friends’ League 

appeals to people who are going 
aivay for Easter to make ade¬ 
quate provision of animals left 
behind. Arrangements should 

be made for a friend or. neigh¬ 
bour to make a daily visit to 
attend their wants. 

The Australian cricket team 
which triumphed in South 

Africa has played 67 first-class 
matches since the war without 
a single defeat. 

Sticking It 

At the Salmon and Trout Asso¬ 
ciation's- meeting the Duke of 
Devonshire showed a short stick, 
ten inches long and half an inch 
thick, which was found inside 
a salmon caught on his estate in 
Ireland. Possibly the salmon 
had mistaken the stick for an 
eel, but it had apparently suf¬ 
fered no ill-effects.- 

Dr J. G. Porter, President of 
the British Astronomical Asso¬ 
ciation, has said that on an 
average 20,000,000 meteors fall 
on the Earth every day. 

A warning given by a black cat 
saved nine live . When a fire 
broke out in a house in Sandwich. 
The cat raised the alarm by 
scratching on a bedroom door, 
and all the nine inmates of the 
house woke to find smoke billow¬ 
ing everywhere. They all reached 
the street unharmed. 
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Schoolboys Petition the Council 


J^ifty schoolboys at Leamington 
Spa have got together to 
campaign for somewhere to play. 
They have been led by Graham 
Archer, aged 12, who lives in 
Lillington suburb, where indus¬ 
trial workers have made new 
homes. 

The boys played ball games in 
the road until that was stopped. 
They went to a nearby field 
until that was cultivated. Then 
Graham’s school, Milverton 
County Senior, played football 
and cricket in Victoria Park, 
Leamington, until complaints of 
noise and damage to the ground 
caused that also to be stopped. 
Where could they play? 

They held a meeting and 
elected Graham as their leader, 


and he wasted no time in 
writing this letter to the Town 
Clerk: 

“Dear Sir,—We, the children of 
the Lillington area, would like to 
know when some provision will 
be made as to somewhere for us 
to play. We are turned out of 
the fields around here and are 
not allowed to play in the street 
with a ball. We are all fed up 
and our holidays are becoming a 
misery.” 

Somewhere to play is the birth¬ 
right of" every British boy, and 
girl, as the C N has long advo¬ 
cated, and the Lillington lads are 
to be congratulated on the force¬ 
ful and democratic way that they 
have set about redressing their 
wrongs. 


PRAM OVERBOARD! 

When boating lakes are cleared 
out ready for the holiday 
season strange things come to 
light. At Hunstanton, for 
instance, a really curious collec¬ 
tion of objects was unearthed 
when the lake was emptied of its 
half-million gallons of water. 

The “ bag ” this year included 
two dustbin lids, an ashtray, two 
fountain pens, several cups and 
spoons, dozens of empty bottles, 
buckets and spades, a model 
yacht, a doll, rubber shoes, money 
to the value of £2. 

But the workmen got their 
biggest surprise when they found 
a full-sized pram on the bottom! 


STAMP NEWS 

Q-REece is issuing a stamp to 
commemorate the Battle of 
Crete. The design s.hows a 
map of the island, with the 
flags of New Zealand, Australia, 
Great Britain, and Greece, and a 
portrait of George II of Greece. 

J?iji has recently issued the 
long-awaited 10s and £1 
definitive values. The 10s stamp 
shows the papaw tree which 
grows wild in Fiji; the £1 value 
shows a Fijian native policeman. 

Two new' U S stamps will cele¬ 
brate the 150th anniversary 
of Washington, D C, and the Boy 
Scout Jamboree being • held in 
Panama. 

'J'he inland postage rate in 
India has been reduced to 
1 anna, and a new stamp will 
duly be prepared. 


MOTHER WAS SO 
TROUBLESOME 

JJaving a mother who is too 
keen on hunting must be a 
great worry to a young dog, and 
this is what Presto, a pup who 
lives at Bath, has found. Not 
long ago he came home looking 
worried and without Mum, whose 
name is Podge. 

Several times he ran off, and 
at last his owners followed him. 
He went to a rabbit warren and 
began scratching and whining at 
a hole. A faint whimper was 
heard from below. The owners 
began digging and unearthed 
Mother Podge five feet down. 
Podge shook herself, gave Presto 
a grateful sniff, and then, to the 
pup’s disgust, started hunting 
for rabbits again! 


ALL ABOUT 
GIPSIES 

J ^ collection of material relat¬ 
ing to the gipsies, considered 
to be one of the finest in the 
country, has just been given to 
the Brotherton Library of Leeds 
University by Mrs McGrigor 
Phillips' (Dorothy Una Rat- 
cliffe). 

The gift includes many hun¬ 
dreds of books, manuscripts, 
engravings, pamphlets, musical 
scores, and pictures gathered 
from many parts of the world. 
There are also the original 
manuscripts of parts of some of 
Borrow's works, and copies of the 
Acts of the Apostles in Mor¬ 
avian Romany, and St Luke in 
Yugoslav Romany. 



rpA , v rp a, 

Tete-a-Tete 

Hubert the duck was a bit of a lone wolf until one day he met 
Cinders, an orphan kid, in the Children’s Corner of the London 
Zoo. Now, they are firm friends. 



SEVEN TREES IN 
SALFORD 

Salford Housing, a voluntary 
association which buys and 
reconditions local property, built 
some flats on the Salford Brow 
Estate and enclosed part of the 
site with railings in order to 
make gardens. 

Now 200 children live in the 
flats and their co-operation was 
sorely needed; little feet running 
daily over a garden can do a lot 
of damage. It was therefore 
decided to invite the children to 
plant some trees; they would 
then automatically become “park- 
keepers.” ' • 

Working in pairs, the children 
dug seven holes and tenderly 
planted a beech tree in each; 
holly trees were also planted and 
the children were given buns to 
commemorate the occasion. 

Now woe betide any little flat- 
dweller who damages a tree. 


AN ANCIENT 
CUNARDER 

The oldest and smallest 
Cunarder is to begin a new 
career after nearly 90 years of 
honest service to her original 
owners. 

She is the whaleboat which' 
was used to take out the pilots to 
the giant liners calling at the 
port of Cobh, in Eire. 

She began her service in 1859, 
soon after the first Cunard liner 
called at the port (which then 
was known as Queenstown), and 
she was in commission until the 
outbreak of war in 1939, when 
the Cunard-White Star Company 
had to suspend the Irish services. 

Laid up since then, the whale¬ 
boat is now being overhauled and 
will be used as a training vessel 
for sailing and rowing at the 
Irish Naval Depot at Haulbowline 
—a proud “ come-back ” for a 
stout old craft. 


PROCLAIMING 
BRITISH BALLET 

j^_n exhibition illustrating Ballet, 
arranged by’ the British 
Council, is to tour Spain and 
Portugal. It includes models of 
stage sets, each with correct 
lighting, original designs for the 
sets and costumes, photographs, 
books, and music scores. A series 
of display panels iHustrate some 
of the best-known ballets. The 
training of dancers is shown in 
still photographs. 

For three weeks from April 16 
the exhibition will be at the 
British Institute in Madrid. 


Dressed Up 

Dick Whittington and his cat go fora 
stroll on the pier with some of the 
other young competitors in a festival 
at Hastings. 


COLONIAL POLICE 
AT WORK 

J\Jow in Britain on a six-month 
training course are 12 police 
inspectors from the Colonies. 
Six of them are native members 
of the Gold Coast force, and the 
others come from Aden, Gambia, 
Gibraltar, Sierra Leone, Domin¬ 
ica, and the Bahamas. 

After a four-month course at 
the Metropolitan Police School, 
Hendon, the officers will be 
attached for periods of two or 
three weeks to police forces in 
large cities, boroughs, ■ and 
counties where they will gain 
practical experience of police 
duties under different circum¬ 
stances. 

The representative from Gib¬ 
raltar bears a name not wholly 
unknown in criminal circles. He 
is Chief Inspector Barton! 


SHEEP PROVIDE 
BIBLES 

’yyENSLEYDALE in Yorkshire 
has an original way of sup¬ 
porting the work of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. : On 
a Marsett farm one sheep is kept 
for the Bible Society, and each 
year its lamb and its ivool are 
sold to increase the funds. Now 
Swaledale, not to be outdone, 
has bought a sheep which will 
similarly benefit the work of the 
society. - 


CHAMPION 

WHEELERS 

'J’he Southern Counties Cycling 
Union are staging a special 
series of races at Herne Hill 
on Friday for the "Champion 
of Champions Trophy.” 

It is hoped that among the 
competitors from overseas will be 
Sid Patterson of Australia, who 
won the world amateur sprint 
championship last year; J Hij- 
zelendoorn, the Dutch Olympic 
wheeler, who was champion in 
1948; and Jan Bellenger, of 
France, runner-up last year to 
Patterson. 

The British competitors will 
include Alan Bannister of Man¬ 
chester, our National champion, 
and Ken Marshall and Lew 
Pond, of the Polytechnic club, 
two of the world’s fastest 
amateur cvcle sprinters. 


PENGUINS FOR THE 
POOL 

goiiE time ago the staff at 
the Melbourne Zoo prepared 
a big pool for penguins. 

For months it has remained 
empty, but there is now some 
chance that soon it will be occu¬ 
pied, for the Director of' the' 
Zoo has accepted an invitation 
to go to Macquarie Island with 
the Antarctic relief ship, H M A S 
Labuan. 

While he is away he • will be 
on the look-out not only for king 
penguins but also for other 
specimens of bird life he w'ould 
like to have in the Zoo. The 
Labuan, which is now due back 
from Heard Island, will be away 
for a month on the Macquarie 
Island trip. 


ODDITIES 

T HE Mayor of Hamelin’s ex¬ 
clamation: “What’s that? 
Anything like the sound of i.i 
rat makes my heart go pit-a-pat! ” 
might well have been echoed 
recently by the Chairman of the 
South Kesteven Public Health 
Committee, for while his com¬ 
mittee were discussing the rat 
nuisance a rat stood on its hind 
legs and watched them through 
a window. 

j\/jONEY is the root of all evil, 
seems to have been the 
motto of terrorists near Asmara, 
Eritrea, ivho set fire to a gold 
mine, not long ago. 

^re goldfish good sailors?. Not. 

always, for a collection of 
them travelling recently to the 
New York Zoo in the liner 
Washington suffered from sea¬ 
sickness. 

A FORMER Inspector of Fish- 
** cries put the C into ice - 
cream when he gave his guests 
some made of tasteless herring 
fat, acid from seaweed, corn¬ 
flour, and vanilla. They liked it! 


FILMING TOM 
BROWN AT RUGBY 

The Board of Governors of 
Rugby School has given per¬ 
mission to Renown Pictures for 
Tom Brown’s Schooldays to be 
filmed on the school premises. 
The production unit is to have 
access to the entire school and 
its playing fields during the 
summer holidays. 

The Board will provide experts 
to advise on the school dress of 
100 years ago, on the games 
played at that time, and on 
matters of routine., 
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A 

CRAVEN HILL TELLS OF 


Crating 


THE LONDON ZOO PASTIME OF . . . 

the “Dragon ’’ 


The Children's Newspaper, April 

THE HUT MAN on Getting to Know the Countryside . . . 

About Nests and Birds 




JYJovihg Day has come for the 
London Zoo’s largest 
“dragon,”, seven-foot-long Nel¬ 
son, the giant monitor lizard 
received from Malaya four years 
ago. He has had to quit his den 
because it is to be redecorated. 
Nelson was so-called because, 
although both his eyes are sound 
enough, he normally keeps one 
closed—except when food is on 
offer! 

■ Shifting this big, savage 
reptile—he has a bite .which 
could take your fingers off— 
called for some careful planning 
by the keepers. First, carpenters 
knocked up a large, coffin-like 
crate over eight feet, long, and 
this was placed by keepers inside 
the den. They then tied a dead 
rat (Nelson’s favourite delicacy) 
on to the end of a cord, and 
trailed the bait slowly along the 
floor of the crate. 

Fortunately, the “ dragon ” is 
not renowned for intelligence. 
In he went after the rat, and, 
when fully inside, a drop door 
closed behind him. Four keepers, 
bearing the crate on their 
shoulders, then carried it. off to 
the central chamber, where 
Nelson will remain while the 
decorators get busy on his 
quarters. 

jV^elson lives alone, in contrast 
to some of his reptile-house 
neighbours, who, in rare cases, 
actually- appear to strike up a 
warm friendship. The most un¬ 
usual “ chums ” to be seen at the 
moment are living in the labora¬ 
tory, which, unfortunately, is not 


open to the public. They are 
two Zoo-bred snakes, of similar 
size but quite different species. 
One is a North American pine 
snake, the sole survivor of a 
family of .ten. The other is a 
South American Boipevussu 
water-snake, sole survivor of a 
clutch of 15. 

Because the respective parents 
might injure their offspring, the 
two baby snakes are being kept 
in a special “ two-roomed ” 
nursery, where Mr J. W. Lester, 
the curator, is hoping to tame 
them—none too easy a task, i as 
both babies at present are in¬ 
clined to bite. Although fre¬ 
quently put together for com¬ 
panionship, the reptilian babies 
do not share the same quarters 
because their diets are different. 

J^eptilian behaviour is always 
interesting, and sometimes 
difficult to explain. A case in 
point in the reptile-house just 
now are the Gila monsters 
(Mexican desert lizards). 

“We feed these Gila monsters 
twice a week, on eggs unfit for 
human consumption,” Head- 
keeper R. Lanworn told me. 
“Almost as soon as they have 
finished their meal they crawl 
about the den and eventually lie 
over on their backs, their legs 
sticking out at all angles. Why 
they do this is a real puzzle— 
and a bit of a nuisance. For 
visitors, seeing them lying on 
their backs, think they are dead, 
and keep informing us of the 
fact! ' The Gila monsters are 
really in the best of health.”. 


BRITAIN'S 

CHANGING 

LANDSCAPE 

At Errochty, in the Highlands of 
North Scotland, a new switching 
station has been built as a collecting 
point for the generating station of 
a hydro-electric scheme, and the 
picture above shows a line of circuit 
breakers. 

One of the fruit farmer’s greatest 
problems is how to combat frost. 
The giant fans mounted on pylons, 
which are seen in the bottom picture, 
are being tested for this purpose 
in Bedfordshire. Thry ere run by 
tractor engines, and by lifting the 
cold air and drawing down warmer 
•air, the temperature among the trees 
is. kept at a safe level. 




Busy days in the rookery 


T he nesting season has ar¬ 
rived. Wherever we go, 
by wayside and woodland, 
we find the birds busied with 
nursery duties, and watching 
their activities should be one of 
the main objects of our walks. 
Are there any of us who would 
not admit that the nests and 
eggs of our birds are among the 
most beautiful things in Nature? 
Surely not; but this appreciation 
only becomes the stronger if we 
also know the reason for their 
great variety.of sites and shapes 
and colourings. 

Let us ask, .first of all, why do 
birds build nests? This question 
is easily answered. It is to pro¬ 
tect the eggs, which are fragile 
things, and then to act as 
nurseries for the nestlings, which 
are fragile little creatures. Some 
birds, however, build little or no 
nest, content with a simple 
hollow In the ground, and in 
such cases we shall find that the 
young ones are not helpless, but 
warmly clad and able to run 
and crouch and hide an hour or 
two after they leave the shells. 

~yyE shall discover that the 
birds have chosen one of 
two ways by which they may 
protect their eggs. Either the 
nests are built so that they will 
be difficult to see, or they are 
placed in positions where they 
will be difficult to reach. 

The most beautiful nests be¬ 
long to those birds which have 
chosen the difficult - to - see 


method; indeed, their beauty 
lies in the camouflage prepared 
by the anxious, careful builders. 
The well-known nest of the 
chaffinch is an excellent example. 
Constructed of grasses, wool, 
and moss, the outer wall is 
' decorated with lichens and tiny 
fragments of bark, the nest ap¬ 
pearing to be part of. the tree- 
fork in which it has been built. 

Compare such neat little 
camouflaged nurseries with the 
nests of the rooks which build 
on 'the difficult-to-reach plan. 
Long before leaves have covered 
the trees the rooks are busy on 
their great stick platforms of 
nests. With them there is no 
attempt at hiding the nurseries, 
but how difficult and dangerous 
it is to climb to those fragile, 
swaying, topmost twigs among 
which the nests are placed! 

'JTme and care and trouble are 
not' always necessary in 
order that a nest be difficult to 
see. Birds like the lapwing and 
the ringed plover can hardly be 
said to build a nest at all; and 
what nest is more difficult to see 
than one which does not exist! 
A simple hollow lined with a few 
grasses satisfies the lapwing, and 
a number of small pebbles or 
shells forms the nest of the 
ringed plover among the shingle 
of river or seashore. 

We shall find that most of the 
ground-nesting birds prepare 
simple nests of this kind. But 
what about the eggs in such 
cases? Will they not easily be 
seen with no nest wall or cup to 
screen them? This brings.us to 
another fascinating feature, and 
one about which there is still a 
great deal of mystery — the 
colours of birds’ eggs. 

What is the reason for the 
wonderful variety of colours and 
markings to be found among the 
eggs of our birds? In the case 
of almost all our ground-nesters 
their colour is to render the eggs 
difficult to see as they lie ex¬ 
posed. We may know that a 
certain field contains a lapwing’s 
nest, but the greeny-brown eggs 
with their deep chocolate mark¬ 
ing so closely resemble the sur¬ 
roundings that we jnay pass 
close to the nest many times 
without discovering it. The 
same applies to the nests of 
ringed plover, oyster catcher,- 
curlew, grouse, redshank, snipe, 
and many other ground-nesting 
birds. 


colourings of birds’ eggs are 
for their protection? No, we 
cannot, for there are many ex¬ 
ceptions. The eggs of the rooks 
are green with rich brown 
markings, and it is difficult to see 
what protection this can give to 
eggs placed in trectop nests. The 
hedge sparrow (or hedge ac¬ 
centor) builds a deeply-cupped 
nest hidden in dense bushes, and 
its eggs are a lovely sky blue— 
surely not a helpful colour in 
such a secluded site. Most sur-. 
prising of all are the glossy, pure 
white eggs of the wood pigeon, 
which builds a flimsy platform 
of dark twigs, against which the' 
eggs show as clearly as possible. 
The nest is sometimes so loosely 
put together that the eggs can 
be seen from the ground! Birds 
like the dipper, kingfisher, and 
woodpeckers also lay white eggs, 
but there is reason here, for 
their eggs are completely hidden. 
The dipper lays hers in a roofed 
nest, and the kingfisher and 
woodpeckers in deep holes in the 
river bank and hollow trees. 

So, although egg coloration 
can be explained for some of 
our birds, for others it is still 
a mystery, a very beautiful 
mystery. 

B UT ther e is no mystery about 
shapes of birds’ eggs. These 
shapes are; 1, rounded at one 
end and more or less pointed at 
the other; 2, pointed at both 
ends; 3, almost completely ■ 
spherical—like a ball; 4, long 
and tapering, rather like a pear. 

But why four different shapes? 
Because different birds lay differ¬ 
ent numbers of eggs, and the 
eggs must take up the smallest 
amount of space when lyihg 
together, so that the brooding 
bird can cover them easily. 
Therefore the shape suitable for 
two eggs would not be equally 
suitable for another number. So 
by the shape of its egg we can 
makQ a fairly reliable guess at 
the number of eggs laid by the 
bird in a clutch. We shall find 
that shape 1 is adopted by birds 
laying four or five eggs; shape 2 
by birds laying two eggs; shape 3 
by birds laying six, eight, ten, or 
even more eggs; and shape 4 by 
birds which lay only one egg, 
the cormorant and razorbill 
being good examples. 

a word of warning about 
looking for nests. Let us 
remember that almost any bush 
or tree or grass-tuft or bracken 
thicket may contain a nursery. 
We should therefore examine 
such covers with infinite caution 
lest we accidentally damage nest 
or eggs, or, what is equally dan¬ 
gerous, leave them partially un¬ 
covered. Branches, grasses, or 
fronds should be gently separ¬ 
ated, and, when our examination 
is oyer, as carefully replaced. 
Disturbed cover .is one of the 
first things to draw to a nest the 
attention of the hunting weasel, 
stoat, magpie, and many other 
enemies. 

And on no account should we 
take an egg from a nest. The 
collector of birds’ eggs has 
wrought pitiful havoc among 
our birds by his thoughtless 
behaviour. Some interesting 
birds have entirely disappeared 
■ from this • island, others have 
been reduced to only a few 
pairs; and the collector if the- 
principal cause. - By the - taking 
of eggs we help to destroy the 
bird life of our country. Collect¬ 
ing their eggs certainly cannot 
be called “studying the birds.” 
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Harvest of the Coasts—Seaweed For Industry 



Part of the Scottish coast where seaweed is harvested 



Examining seaweed which has been grown in a test tank 



Air photographs of seaweed beds 
being made into a composite picture 



A botanist weighing a square yard of seaweed 




T hese pictures show some¬ 
thing of the work of the 
Scottish Seaweed Research 
• Association. 

For many years scientists 
have believed that there is a 
great future for the common 
seaweed. From ancient times it 
has been employed for dyes and 
inks. Today, the strange work 
of harvesting seaweed from the 
beds between high and low 
water and beyond is a well- 
organised industry. The re¬ 
search work of the Association 
is guided by a scientist who 
has devoted many years to the 
study of seaweed derivatives and 
their application to various 
industries. 


/JhrousANDS of miles have 
already been surveyed and 
checked, and the Association has 
been assisted by the Royal Air 
Force, whose aerial photographk 
reveal the best areas for har¬ 
vesting. 

Many tons are cut from the 
rocks at low tide, but boats are 
used beyond the foreshore. A 
' mechanical harvester lowered' 
from each boat depresses the 
seaweed with its wire mesh and 
gathers it by special hooks for 
conveyance to the ship’s hold. 


gEAWEEDS are classified as Red, 
Brown, Green, Blue-Green. 
Brown algae are used for obtain¬ 
ing a valuable product called 
alginic acid.. This gives fabrics 
a waterproof dressing. Scientists 
are. also finding other uses of 
alginates. Sodium alginates may 
react with calcium in milk to 
give consistency to custard, and • 
may restore essential properties 
to reconstituted cream. Viscous 
(sticky) sodium alginates are 
also used in the manufacture of ■ 
certain chemical products. 

From Scotland’s underwater 
harvest will also come seaweed- 
meal for cattle. This has been 
imported at £100 a ton front 
Scandinavia, Mexico, and Eire, 
but it will be manufactured for 
£25 a ton at a factory, which is 
to be opened near Nairn on the 
Moray Firth. 


J1]normous supplies are avail¬ 
able off the coast of Scot¬ 
land, and the scientists are 
convinced that with complete 
mechanisation there will be 
abundant raw material for the 
development of new industries. 
In fact, it. is thought that sea¬ 
weed can produce an industry to 
the value of £15,000,000 a year 


Filtering an extract of alginic acid from brown seaweed 


A cart-load of seaweed to be used as fertiliser 
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Lease-Lend in 


6 



Tea With the Dolls 


Wendy and Hazel enjoy a tea party in a doll’s house at a nursery 
at Langton Green, near Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 

The Alsatian That Isn’t 


Alsatian dog proved her 
friendship for a cat not long 
ago. The cat. Bubbles, had been 
missing from her home for two 
days, and the dog, Sandra, set 
out in search of her. Sandra 
found that Bubbles was at the 
bottom of an 80-foot-deep hole 
in a wood. So there Sandra 
stayed, barking and refusing to 
go away until her human friends 
realised there was something im¬ 
portant at the bottom of that 
deep hole. An officer of* the 
Dartford Fire Brigade then 
went down on a rope and came 
up with Bubbles. 

So once again an Alsatian 
proved its breed’s intelligence and 
affection. But no other dog has 
been called so many bad names 
or had so many tales told about 
it, and if dogs could go to law 
Alsatians would have issued writs 
for libel right and left. . 

To begin with, they were never 
particularly connected with 
Alsace. They are simply German 
sheepdogs. They were first known 
here in 1911, but did not become 
popular until after the First 
World War. 


York, home of so many trea¬ 
sures, has just acquired a 
new one—the invalid chair of 
Thomas Lord Fairfax, the great 
Parliamentary General. 

Fairfax, whose name in arms 
through Europe rings, ' 

Filling each mouth with envy or 
with praise. 

The Fairfax family recently 
presented the chair to the York¬ 
shire Philosophical Society, and 
it is now on show in their 
museum at York. The General’s 
military riding boots are also 
being given to the Society; 
although they are 300 years old 
the leather is still in almost per¬ 
fect condition. 

The old chair stands on three 
wooden wheels, a handle attached 
to each of the arms being con¬ 
nected to the two front wheels 
to enable the occupant to propel 
himself forward. The wheel at 
the back is for turning the 
chair. ' - 


During that war they were 
used by the Germans, and our 
men were intrigued by this 
strange, wolf-like dog, found in 
the enemy’s trenches or accom¬ 
panying prisoners. So they 
smuggled some of them into 
Britain, just as in the recent 
war they acquired another 
kind of dog, the Boxer, from 
the Germans. 

In the First World War, how¬ 
ever, everything German was 
intensely unpopular, so it was 
pretended that the dog was an 
“Alsatian,” and the name has 
been used ever since. The story 
went around that the Alsatian 
was bred for protecting sheep’ 
from wolves in the snowy wastes 
of Alsace, which is also quite 
untrue, though doubtless a Ger¬ 
man dog would protect his flock 
from a wolf with as much 
courage as any other sheepdog 
worth his biscuit. 

Another legend is that the 
Alsatian is really a cross between 
a wolf and a dog. Of course, an 
Alsatian has no more wolf in him 
than any other kind of dog. . 


Fairfax retired to Nun Apple- 
ton Hall, in Yorkshire, when he 
was only 52, but although by no 
means an old man he soon 
found that wounds and exposure 
on the battlefield had ruined his 
health. For seven years he was 
crippled, unable to use his legs; 

1 but, a fighter to the last, he re¬ 
fused to take to his bed, and 
instead had the invalid chair 
made so that he could still get 
about by himself. 


Gift of Books ' 

Yearly a hundred American 
books, worth five hundred 
dollars, have just been presented 
to the University of London In¬ 
stitute of Education. Gifts from 
the Co-operative for American 
Remittances to Europe, they form 
part of a big programme to 
replenish the bombed libraries 
of Asia and Eltrope. 


Reverse 

could fail to rejoice that 
our ancient city of Bath has 
been able to confer a favour on 
the United States and its Presi¬ 
dent? It having been pointed 
out to President Truman by his 
advisers that the White House 
was in serious need of repair, he 
found that the chandeliers of 
the main rooms have become 
dangerously weak,' and must be 
restored or replaced as part of 
the scheme of renovation. But 
how was their absence to be made 
good? 

A special meeting of the Bath 
Corporation was held, at which it 
was agreed to lend the White 
House, for five years,. -three of 
the famous chandeliers set up in 
1771 at the Bath Assembly 
Rooms. These handsome chande¬ 
liers rank as national possessions, 
and our National Trust had to 
consent to the loan, and gladly 
did so, knowing that the treasures 
would be under the care of the 
authorities of the National 
Gallery of Washington. 

The Bath chandeliers will not 
be the only English adornment 
of the White House. The late 
H. J. Elwes, a famous botanist, 
pointed out to President Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt that the state 
drawing-room of his official 
residence is panelled with the 
beautiful English brown oak 
grown nowhere but at Rocking¬ 
ham Park. The fact was clearly 
established, to the President’s 
complete dissatisfaction! 


SHAKESPEARE 

“COMICS” 

American publishing firm 
is producing Shakespeare’s 
plays and other classical works in 
the form of picture stories. 

The first to be produced, Julius 
Caesar, consists of 320 coloured 
drawings with the actors’ lines 

printed close to each person in 
“balloons ”—in the same way as 
speeches in “comic ” strips. The 
words will be Shakespeare’s with¬ 
out any alterations. 

There has already been, say 
the publishers, a big demand for 
Julius Caesar from schools and 
other educational bodies. Editions 
are to be printed in French, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Chinese, and several other 
languages. 

Homer’s Odyssey is to be pub¬ 
lished as a picture story this year, 
and next year Shakespeare’s 
Richard III, Hamlet, and other 
of the tragedies. 


Dog and Mistress 



A Great Dane obediently turns 
himself into a statue at a word from 
his young mistress. 


The General’s Chair 


The Children's 


EdUorslaM 


EASTER HOPE 

W hat happened on the first 
Easter Day is still the 
hope of the world. 

Christ the Lord is risen today, 

. Sons of men and angels say— 
A lleluia. 

That song goes round the world 
—a declaration of the faith that 
inspires every Christian. It com¬ 
forts lonely hearts everywhere. 
For nineteen hundred and fifty 
years men have been confident 
about Easter, and now it comes 
once again with its message of 
cheer. 

The miracle of the Resurrec¬ 
tion of Christ has never yet been 
explained ; but what happened 
in the early dawn of the first 
Easter morning is still the basis 
of our faith. We believe that the 
finest life ever lived triumphed 
over death; that Christ rose 
again and by doing so gave fresh 
hope and new purpose in life to 
all mankind. 

Our world sorely needs the 
Easter message. The triumph of 
goodness and love are undeniable 
facts of life ; always, in the end, 
they win the victory over evil. 
This truth may be in the shadows 
for a time, but its light will shine 
out victoriously. In that spirit 
we all wish each other a Happy 
Easter. 


HIGH STANDARDS 

J-Jigh standards among those 
who look after the people’s 
health have always been expected 
of our physicians and surgeons. 
As the Queen said recently to 
the Royal College of Surgeons, 
" Surgery is a vocation which 
demands and secures from those 
who respond to it a constancy 
of Christian charity and under¬ 
standing which elevates it above 
merely professional levels.” 

With the new Health Service 
more and more people have had 
an opportunity of seeing those 
standards in practice, and have 
benefited accordingly. The in¬ 
tegrity and sense of vocation 
which animate our medical pro¬ 
fession are national assets. We 
wish that the same standards of 
service and duty would spread 
to every walk of life. 


ROOM AT THE TOP 

ir Ernest Barker, formerly 
Professor of Political Science 
at Cambridge, recently told a 
conference of German Univer¬ 
sity teachers at Oxford that it 
was " the simplest thing in the 
world ” for a member of the 
British working class to become* 
one of the middle or even of 
the upper classes, if he had the 
ability. 

Sir Ernest said, “ I started 
from scratch. My father was a 
miner and my mother worked 
in a cotton factory. That was 
possible more than fifty years 
ago, and it is even more possible 
now.” 

In other words, there is always 
room at the top. 


Homes Without 
Bathrooms 

’yuE astonishing suggestion that 
fewer than half the house¬ 
holds in Britain have their own 
bathrooms, and that only about 
one household in three has hot 
water carried by pipes to sink, 
bath, and wash basin, is made 
in a recent Government Report 
called An Inquiry into Domestic 
Hot Water Supply in' Great 
Britain. 

Nearly. 6 ooo representative 
households were visited, . and 
only 46 per cent had bathrooms 
of their own ; 31 per cent had . 
portable baths, but some 15 
per cent had no appliance for, 
heating water, not even a copper. 
Twelve per cent had no baths , 
at all. 

This deplorable state of affairs 
will come as a shock to most 
people. Baths are not a luxury, 
but a necessity to healthy 
civilised life. 

Old Names Are Best 

T-m word " street ” is to be 
dropped from some ad¬ 
dresses in Canterbury, members 
of the City Council having ex¬ 
pressed their concern at the 
“ modernisation ” of such his¬ 
toric names as Burgate, Long- 
port, and Wincheap, all of which 
have had “ street ” added in 
recent years. 

We heartily applaud the de¬ 
cision ; much of the charm 
of our ancient cities lies in the • 
quaint names of the byways and 
highways—names that often re¬ 
flect history—and they are not 
improved in any way by mere 
addition. 


BRIGHTEST ORNAMENTS 

Yuerature is one of the instru¬ 
ments, and one of the most 
powerful instruments, for form¬ 
ing character, for giving us men 
and women armed with reason, 
braced by knowledge, clothed 
with steadfastness and courage, 
and inspired by that public 
spirit and public virtue of which 
it has been well said that they 
are the brightest ornaments of the 
mind of man. Lord Morlcy 


Under the E* 

gOJIETHING new in electric 
toasters is advertised. Bread, 
perhaps. 

0 

^ BOY says he has made up his 
mind to be an accountant. Hope 
he will be able to make up his books. 

0 

gOME people get tied into knots 
when they attempt to speak in 
public. Especially if they are 
given a string of questions. 



ffOARDING-HOUSES advertised a 


looking the sea sometimes hardh 
glimpse of it. The boarders hai\ 
own vietuSi 
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Newspcfer 


THINGS SAID 

J'he Jews have given the Bible 
to the world, and it is per¬ 
haps the destiny of the Jews in 
Israel to make another great 
contribution to the future- of 
mankind. Chief Rabbi of the 
■ British Commonwealth 

•a 

Jn my view, a Franco-German 
union could save European 
civilisation from collapse. 

Federal Chancellor 
of Western Germany 
Qne of the best mediums for 
finding good officers, with¬ 
out which a good service cannot 
operate, is the A T C, from 
which recruits can be taken and 
sent straight to Cranwell. 

Word Malcolm Douglas-Hamilton 
VHhat greater encouragement 
, for us could there be than 
j the esteem and friendship of a 
people whose civic sense is an 
'example to us all. 

President Auriol, to 
• French Councillors 

HAPPY EXCHANGE 

, An interesting exchange with 
friends overseas is taking 
place between junior members of 
the Reading Public Library and 
the youngsters who use the 
Lucius Beebe Library in Wake¬ 
field, Massachusetts. 

Two months ago a large chest 
from Wakefield arrived in Read¬ 
ing. The outside was decorated 
‘oy the American children and it 
contained reading books, a Stars 
and Stripes flag, and two large 
albums. One album contained 
letters and pictures from the 
children of Wakefield to their 
opposite numbers across the 
Atlantic. The other was empty. 

This second album has now 
been filled with, letters and pic¬ 
tures from Reading so that the 
American children can see for 
themselves the way of life of 
heir English friends ; and accom¬ 
panying it in the chest on its 
eturn journey is a load of 
English books and a Union Jack. 

JUST AN IDEA 
As Addison 'wrote, A man’s 
first care should be to avoid the 
reproaches of his own heart. 


Jtor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If Sailors ashore 
are all at sea 


yJN oil company searching for oil 
only struck water. What a 
blow 1 0 

j BOOT repairer says you 

can identify people by 
their feet. Especially if they 
tread on your corns. 

■ 0 

JJENTAL surgery is said to 
be an art. Do dental 
surgeons draw anything but 
teeth ? j-j 

Q00KS are often cross. Beat 
eggs and whip cream. 

E 

gOME people are too ready 
to pick holes. Think they 
qan see through everything. 



Sacred Garden 

T he most sacred garden in the 
world lies at the foot of the 
Mount of Olives, beside the 
Church-of All Nations. It is a 
piece of ground about twenty 
yards square and it is called the 
Garden' of Gethsemane. 

In Biblical times the garden 
was the site of a gethsemane, or 
oil press, and to this place the 
labourers brought loads of olives 
grown on the surrounding slopes. 

The approach ■ to the Garden 
which saw Our Lord’s supreme 
anguish is gained by following 
the winding Bethany-Jericho 
road from Jerusalem. On the 
right, across the green banks that 
dip to what was once the course 
of the famous Brook Cedron, 
loom the grey walls of the city ; 
to the 'left, more green banks, 
dotted with olive trees, sweep up 
to the Mount of Olives. 

'T’here is little traffic on the 
road—the road trodden cen¬ 
turies ago by the feet of the 
Master and of Martha and Alary, 
who lived in the village of 
Bethany. The traveller may see 
a solitary camel with panniers of 
eggs ; or he may pass a flock of 
browny white sheep in charge of 
a bearded Arab, bound for the 
street markets of Jerusalem; 
even perhaps a taxi full of tour¬ 
ists going to Jericho. 

There are many such sharp 
contrasts in the Holy Land to¬ 
day ; 'and, as always, a beggar 
will be seen squatting among the 
dust at the roadside, calling 
loudly for alms with the ancient 
cry “ Alia muskein.” 

Quves still flourish around the 
V ' y Garden of Gethsemane; 
eight massive trees dominate the 
scene. But neatly arrayed 
among these leafy giants are 
dainty beds of many colourful 
flowers—violets, clematis, pan¬ 
sies, and rosemary. 

The bells of the Church of All 
Nations ring out their hymn of 
praise across the valley. Across 
the Palestine hills the sun gleams 
redly on the spires of the Mosque 
of Omar. 

Ouch is' the hallowed setting ; 

such is the Garden of Geth¬ 
semane where on a fateful night 
long, long ago Our Lord prayed 
“ Thy will be done.” 


WHY THE FLOWERS ? 

r* od might have made the earth 
bring forth 

Enough for great and small; 

The sturdy oak and cedar tree, 

Without a flower at all. 

He might have made enough, 
enough 

For every want of ours,. 

For medicine, toil, and luxury. 

And yet have made no flowers. 

Our outward life requires them 
not. 

Then wherefore had they 
birth ? 

To minister delight to man, 

To beautify the earth. 

To comfort man, to whisper 
hope. 

Where’er his faith is dim ; 

For whoso careth for the flowers. 

Will care much more for Him. 

Mary Howilt 


April 8, 1950 



North Sea Light 

The ancient lighthouse at West 
Kapelle, Holland, badly damaged in 
the war, has now been restored. 


ARTISTIC 

PHILISTINES 

’J'he term “Philistine ” lias, 
since the days of Matthew 
Arnold, often been used to de¬ 
scribe a person with a contempt 
for culture and art, but more 
evidence has been discovered to 
show that the ancient Philis¬ 
tines themselves had a well- 
developed art of their own. 

The new evidence has been 
unearthed in the island of 
Cyprus and was recently de¬ 
scribed in Paris by M. Claude 
Schaeffer. Archaeologists have 
discovered four burial chambers 
in Cyprus which contained art 
treasures of Philistines who 
occupied the island over a 
thousand years b c. These in¬ 
cluded gold ornaments, objects 
of bronze, and alabaster vases. 
Seals and drawings showing de¬ 
signs of ships and headdresses 
were also found. 

The Philistines came originally 
from Crete and the Anatolian 
coast, and about 1100 bc they 
conquered Palestine. The Israel¬ 
ites called them Philistines, from 
which the name Palestine comes, 
and King David drove the in¬ 
vaders back to the coastal plains. 
The Philistines were early black¬ 
smiths, for they were first among 
the peoples round them to work 
in iron. 


Churches on the 
Moye 

gcoTLAiyD is building a new type 
of church for modern hous¬ 
ing areas.- It is a brick and stone 
building called hall-church, with 
a chancel that may be screened 
off, and a, platform easily con¬ 
cealed when not'in use; attached 
to it are a vestry and a smaller 
meeting-room. 

Thirteen of these church-halls 
are now being built, and by the 
end of this year another fifteen 
will have been started, for the 
Church of Scotland is determined 
to take the church to the people. 
In one new housing area of 
14,000 people there is no church 
at all, only' three wooden huts 
dealing with a Sunday school of 
1400 children. Two Glasgow 
churches are being moved stone 
by stone to new areas.. . ..., 


50 Years of Wireless 
at Sea 

In November 1899 the world was. astonished to hear that a 
* liner many miles out at sea had received a message trans¬ 
mitted to her electrically but without'the use of wires. 


This ship was St ’ Paul, and 
the message travelled 66 miles 
to her from the Lsle of Wight, to 
be received by Signor Marconi, 
who had already sent and re¬ 
ceived wireless messages ■ over 
shorter distances. .His success led 
to the formation, in April 1900, 
of the Marconi . International 
Marine Communication Com¬ 
pany, and now this pioneer 
company is celebrating its Jubilee 
—the jubilee of wireless com¬ 
munication at sea. 

Famous Cabins 

During the celebrations dele¬ 
gates, some of them radio 
pioneers, from 50 different sea¬ 
faring countries, have been wel¬ 
comed in London. Included in 
the celebrations is a free exhibi¬ 
tion at the Baltic Exchange, 
London, where exact replicas of 
a number of wireless cabins of 
famous ships during the past 
50 years are on view until April 6.. 

Today, over 12,000 ships are 
fitted with wireless equipment 
and radio aids to navigation,, but 
when Marconi’s company started, 
ships leaving port sailed away 
in silence. Unless they passed 
other ships, nothing more was 
heard of them until they reached 
port. If they got into difficulties 
they could only be helped if 
another ship happened to be 
within sight;'if they sank alone 
nothing might ever be heard of 
them again. 

A year after the foundation of 
the Marconi Company the first 
trans-Atlantic wireless signal 
was received by Marconi himself 
at St John’s, Newfoundland, from 


Ppldhu; Cornwall, over 2170 
miles away. Tn the same year, 
1901, the first British merchant 
vessel was fitted with Marconi 
apparatus—the Lake Cham-plain 
of ithe Beaver Line. Six years 
later, 139 ships-had been fitted 
' with it. - ■ - . 

In 1909 came the first life¬ 
saving triumph of Marconi’s in¬ 
vention; 1700 people were saved 
from the steamship Republic by 
means of wireless and the devo¬ 
tion to duty of the Radio' 
Officer Jack Binns. The world 
was thrilled at the magic of 
wireless summoning vessels to 
the help of a stricken ship. In 
‘ 1912 came the terrible Titanic 
•disaster, but again wireless saved 
705 people, and the heroic Radio 
Officer, Jack Phillips, died at 
his post.. In 1916 Britain passed 
a law requiring all British vessels 
over 3000 tons to carry wireless. 

Life-Saver 

During the two wars wireless, 
and its servants, the radio 
officers, saved thousands. Since 
Marconi's discovery other life- 
savers have been developed; 
radio direction-finding equipment 
which enables a navigator to 
fix his ship’s position in all 
weathers; radar which shows 
him the exact position of any 
object above the water up to 
distances of 30 miles, in fog 
or darkness; the echometer by 
which he can see instantly the 
depth of the water beneath the 
keel of his ship. Broadcasting 
was also advanced by Marconi, 
and will always remind men of 
his services to humanity. 


Automatic Umpire 


'J'he American Baseball season is 
about to open, and news 
comes that the famous “Brooklyn 
Dodgers ” team are experiment¬ 
ing with an electronic umpire, 
which—it is said—will give de¬ 
cisions that none can challenge! 

The device is some four feet 
high, and two feet wide, and will 
stand behind the batter. It works 
on a complicated system of 
electronic valves, mirrors, and 
lenses, and any ball thrown by 
the pitcher will pass through an 
area “scanned ’’ by beams. 


The plane, the curve, and the 
speed of the ball will all be 
registered, and thus the question 
of a “ fair ball ’’ (upon which so 
much depends in baseball) will be 
decided with no room for argu¬ 
ment. 

There is one snag—the device 
will only work in daylight; but 
this is not important, as most 
games are played in the after¬ 
noon. 

Whatever its fate in America 
we hope this robot will never 
invade a cricket pitch in Britain. 



Seaside houses at Robin 
Hood’s Bay, Yorkshire 
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Steps to Sporting Fame 


© 


John Charles 



The “find ” of the 
English Soccer sea¬ 
son now nearing' 
its close is '18- 
year-old, Welsh- 
born John Charles, 
the Leeds United 
centre-half. 


He was 15 when a Leeds 
scout saw him playing in his 
native Swansea. The scout 
at once recommended him to 
United’s manager, Major_ 
Frank Buckley, who has 
always had an eye for youth¬ 
ful talent. 


John signed amateur forms, 
practised assiduously and 
went into the first team when 
he was 17. Soon after his 
ISth birthday he was chosen 
for Wales, the youngest 
ever to represent the Prin¬ 
cipality. 


One of John’s early team 
mates at Leeds was also a 
youngest-ever to represent 
his country—Brian Close, 
Yorkshire cricketer, who 
played for England in a Test 
match. Brian is now in the 
Army ; John is to join soon. 


Links With Old-Time Lancs 


8 

Parents by 
Profession 

At Sidcup in Kent 28 met?and 
women are completing a 
course of training as foster 
fathers and mothers to unhappy 
children who, for some reason, 
cannot - live with thcyr own 
parents. 

These children live as families 
of boys and girls in homes, and 
are cared for by house mothers 
and fathers who strive to take 
the place of real parents. 

The 28 student fathers and 
mothers at the Kent Education 
Committee’s Adult Training 
Centre at Sidcup have been 
studying their important work for 
nearly a year, having given up 
their former professions because 
of their keenness for child 
■welfare work. 

They have already spent six 
months in ■ children’s homes, 
where their liking for the work 
and their suitability have been 
tested, and they have studied 
children from the spiritual, 
emotional, and physical angles. 

Their, aim will be to enable 
children to grow up happily and 
unaware, as far as possible, that 
their life is any different from 
that of children living with their 
parents. 


MILLIONS FROM 
TARZAN 

if dcar Rice Burroughs, author 
of the famous Tarzan books 
and films, died recently ■ at the 
age of 74. In 1939 he estimated 
that his Tarzan stories had 
earned about £20,000,000. 

His first book, Tarzan of the 
Apes, was published in 1914 and 
Tarzan, the imaginary strong 
man who lived with the jungle 
beasts, instantly became popular. 

Edgar Rice Burroughs, an 
American, lived adventurously, 
like the people in his imaginative 

yarns. After serving as an officer 
in the American army he became 
business man, gold miner, cow¬ 
boy, policeman, and soldier in the 
First World War . before his 
stories made him wealthy. 

He established a ranch in Cali¬ 
fornia which he called Tarzana, 
and there, when he was not 
writing, he amused himself by 
riding, flying, and motoring. 


r fHE Lancashire Record Office 
has been working for just 
ten years and has held an 
exhibition at the County Hall, 
Preston, to illustrate its work. 
The documents on view gave a 
wonderful insight into the life of 
the county in the past, and pro¬ 
vided a very human record of 
bygone days. 

For instance, there was the 
diary of John Ward, a 50-year-old 
Clitheroe weaver, neatly written 
in a small account book in 1864. 
He wrote, “It has been a very 
poor time for me, owing to the 
American war, which seems as 


Unesco is Growing 

'JhiREE more countries—Guate¬ 
mala, Panama, and Sweden 
—have joined Unesco this year, 
bringing the total membership 
up to 54. Now it has been an¬ 
nounced that the recently- 
constituted Republic of Indo¬ 
nesia has applied for member¬ 
ship. 

Illiteracy is one of the biggest 
problems facing the infant Re¬ 
public of Indonesia, and it knows 
that membership of Unesco 
would enable it to draw on 
the experience of other countries 
now tackling the same problem. 


far off being settled as ever. The 
mill I work in (Low, Moor) was 
stopped all last winter, during 
which time I had three shillings 
per week allowed by the relief 
committee, which barely kept me 
alive. I have not earned a 
shilling a day last month, and 
there are many like me.” 

Then there was shown the 
earliest surviving sessions roll, 
dated 1590, in which six Bolton 
men are accused of playing 
bowls, a pastime forbidden 
because it was thought to lead 
to the decay of archery. 
Another document concerned the 
marriage, to his landlady's 
daughter, of "George Rumney of 
Kendal, Face Painter ” (none 
other than the great Romney). 

A parish register showed that 
in 1631 the plague killed one- 
third of the population of 
Preston. The statutes of a school 

founded at Bretherton in 1652 
required “that the scholars shall 
abstain from cards and dice and 
shall not bring to school clubs, 
cudgels, swords, or rapiers.” 

A few days before the execution 
of King Charles, an informer pro¬ 
tests against theatricals as he 
“supposeth the same to bee fan- 
unsutable for these sad and dis¬ 
tracted times.” A 1689 petition 


complains of a device for raising 
the nap of cloth which has just 
been invented, and will, it is 
alleged, ruin the petitioners and 
their families. 

Plans of a scheme produced in 
1798 were “ for supplying the 
town and shipping of Liverpool 
with fresh water from Bootle and 
other springs.” A circular of the 
same year has appeals for men 
to join a Home Guard in case 
Napoleon invades. 

The whole exhibition reflected 
the valuable work being done by 
Record Offices in our land in pre¬ 
serving these historic and 
human documents. 


Pigs in Fur Coats 

pig in a fur coat sounds like 
something out of Alice in 
Wonderland, but 24 pigs which 
recently left Durban, . South 
Africa, will be given fur coats and 
kept in heated indoor quarters 
on arrival at their destination. 

The pigs were bound for South 
Georgia to give some variety to 
the. rations available for the 
families of the officials on this 
Antarctic whaling base. A pre¬ 
vious attempt to rear pigs on this 
island proved a failure, so the 
greatest care will be taken of the 
latest batch. Hence the fur coats. 
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Did Columba 
Live Here? 

(Scottish archaeologists have 
k been searching the remote 
little, islands of 'Garvelloch, 
south of Oban in the Firth of 
Lome, for proof that Columba 
and his friends once lived.there. 

The main building is the 
chapel. Its walls' are still sound, 
and it has an east window. Close 
to the chapel is an* underground 
cell. In a graveyard is the grave 
known as that of Eithne, the 
mother of Columba; and skele¬ 
tons of women and children have 
been found on the islands. Were 
these islands outstations .of the 
more famous Iona from where 
Columba planned his missionary 
ventures? 

The buildings are now under 
the care of the Ancient Monu¬ 
ments Commission, and tire most 
Important of them have been 
railed off by the Ministry of 
Works to prevent further damage 
by grazing animals. A great 
deal of work remains to be done 
in examination of the site, but 
it is safe to assume that much 
may still be found which will 
throw new light on these early 
days of the Christian Church in 
Scotland. 


WINDYRIDGE 

famous house has been in the 
market lately—Windyridge 

Cottage in the village of Hawks- 
worth, near Leeds. This cottage 
was the home of the heroine in 
the novel Windyridge, by William 
Riley, and it has changed very 
little since he wrote the book 
38 years ago. 

Windyridge was Riley's first 
book, but he never intended it to 
be published. It was written, 
one chapter a week, just to 
amuse a few intimate friends, 
and it was only because they in¬ 
sisted that Riley submitted it to 
the publisher, Herbert Jenkins. 
There was an amusing sequel. 
The publisher replied at once, 
and the letter began “Dear 
Madam.” For it was thought 
that the author was a Woman. 

Riley now lives in Lancashire 
within sight of the sea. He was 
45 when Windyridge made him 
famous, and since then he has 
written over thirty popular novels 
about Yorkshire. He will be 84 
on April 23—Shakespeare’s day. 


TREASURE ISLAND — R . L . Stevenson’s Famous Adventure Story Told in Pictures 



The pirates were sure the skeleton pointed the 
way to the treasure and they tramped on. 
But they were nervous now. They had been 
badly shaken by seeing the remains of the man 
murdered by the terrible buccaneer Flint, who, 
after burying his treasure here, had killed the 
six men with him. With bated breath they 
spoke of their memories of him. Only Long 
John kept cheerful. “ Praise your stars Flint’s 
dead,” he said. 


Suddenly, from the trees ahead, an eerie voice John conquered his fear and cried, “I never Soon they spotted the tall tree under which, the 
sang, ”.Fifteen men on a dead man’s chest — was feared of Flint in his life and I'll face chart told them, the treasure was buried. Now 
Yo ho ho, and a bottle of rum ! ” Flint’s song! The him dead. There’s^seven hundred thousand Long John turned a deadly look on Jim, who 
pirates were panic-stricken ; they thought it pound not a quarter of a mile from here.” could read his treacherous thoughts. In the 
was his ghost! Then the high-pitched voice Then he had an idea. “There was an echo,” immediate nearness of the gold, his promise to 
wailed, “Darby M’Graw ! Fetch aft the rum, he said ; “no man seen a sperrit with a protect Jim was forgotten. He intended to seize 
Darby ! ” Flint’s last words ! Even Long shadow, well, what’s he doing with an the treasure, find and board the Hispaniola, cut 
John’s teeth chattered. The others would have echo?” This strange argument calmed their every honest throat on the island, and sail away 
run away but fear kept them close together and fears slightly and, e3ger for the vast treasure, laden with crimes and riches, as he had at first 
close to John. they followed him. intended. 


Jim’s chances seem slender indeed now. See next week's instalment of this thrilling story 
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A complete short story of J 

Morgan of the Mounties I 

FEUD AT ! 

WHALE INLET j 

by Frank S. Pepper j 



a ll right then, fellers. It’s 
agreed that we buy a new 
F “■ football out of club funds. 
If there's no other business I’ll 
declare the meeting closed. Next 
week it’s the woodcraft competi¬ 
tion and you’d better all be on 
your toes because I’m judge.” 

Corporal Tim Morgan of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
finished speaking and rose from 
his seat at the schoolroom desk. 
The meeting broke up. 

Corporal Tim, from his post - at 
Hemlock Valley, single-handed 
maintained law and order over 
the district for a radius of thirty 
miles. 

He had so many and such 
varied duties ■ that his work 
brought him into contact with 
everyone in the neighbourhood. 
People did not have to become 
law-breakers before popular Cor¬ 
poral Tim influenced their lives. 

One of the jobs which the 
corporal took very seriously was 
that of organising and running 
children’s clubs all over his 
territory. He taught them to play 
games, he encouraged them in 
their hobbies, he made them in¬ 
terested in wild life and wood¬ 
craft, and helped them to keep 
out of trouble. 

A s he prepared to leave he 
paused for a moment to speak 
to. the teacher. 

“How’s little Joe coming on 
with his studies, ma’m?” 

“He still prefers to go swim¬ 
ming,” smiled the teacher. "But 
I think we’re getting him in¬ 
terested. School’s been a lot 
easier 10 handle since you started 
these clubs, Corporal. But I did 
hear that there’s still an awful 
lot of trouble up at Whale Inlet.” 

Corporal Tim frowned. This 
was a sore point with him. He 
was the one who had recom¬ 
mended, urged, fought for a 
school to be opened at Whale 
Inlet. He had won his case in 
the teeth of powerful opposition, 
and there were many who were 
saying already that it had been 
a mistake. 

Whale Inlet was situated in 
borderline country where the 
Arctic muskeg merged with the 
tall timber. Here Indians and 
Eskimos mingled, but with little 
comradeship. In the days before 
the coming of the Mounties 
whenever nomad Indians had 
met Eskimos on the move there 
had been war. Old enmities 
lingered on. 

“I figured that if we could 
bring the youngsters together in 
the school they’d soon get used 
to each other and stop squab¬ 
bling,” Corporal Tim confessed. 
“I reckoned that if we could get 
a club running up there it would 
do a power of good. I still think 
so, if it’s given a fair chance. I’m 
not giving up without a fight. 
:I'm going there tomorrow to see 
if I can • straighten, ~ out this 
private - war that.. seems, to . be 
■going on." ‘ ' ' 

'J'he following evening, when 
the weekly meeting of the 
Junior Club was due to be held. 


Corporal Tim drove his old tour¬ 
ing car up to Whale Inlet, 

Even had he been a complete 
stranger to the place he. would 
have been able to find his way 
to the schoolhouse long before he 
came in sight of it. 

The noise that was going on 
could be heard for miles. The din 
came from within the school- 
house. The racket was so deafen¬ 
ing that no-one heard the cor¬ 
poral’s noisy car arrive. 

Corporal Tim flung the ddor 
open and strode in, to be met 
by defiant shrieks and yells, 
mingled with the thumping and 
banging of desks, and the sound 
of chairs overturning. A black¬ 
board and easel fell with a crash. 
Struggling groups of boys, 
Indians and Eskimos were wrest¬ 
ling all over the floor. 

From somewhere in the thick 
of the scrimmage came the im¬ 
ploring voice of the schoolmaster. 

“Please, oh please, stop!” 

(^orporal Tim looked grim. He 
pushed back his cuffs and 
dived into the thick of the battle. 
His huge hands clasped down on 
the shoulders of two husky boys 
and hauled them apart. 

It took a few seconds for the 
struggling lads to realise that the 
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corporal was among them, but 
when the»faet sank in there was 
a sudden hush. 

The silence was broken by a 
startled whisper. 

“It’s Corporal Tim!” 

The master, white with anger, 
made a gesture of fury. 

“Corporal Morgan, I quit. This 
idea of yours just won’t work out. 
I’m resigning my job.” 

Corporal Tim stood stiff-armed, 
holding his two hot-cheeked, 
panting captives apart. They 
stood glaring at each other. One 
was ’ Beaver Paw, the oldest of 
the. Indians, and the other was 
Umlook, the accepted leader of 
the Eskimos. 

The corporal gazed sternly 
from one to the other. 

“Now see what you’ve done,” 
he rapped. “No more school. No 
more club. Aren’t you ashamed 
of yourselves?” 

Both began to shout at once, 
each accusing the other of start¬ 
ing the trouble. 

“Quiet!” thundered the corpo¬ 
ral. “You’re equally to blame. 
You’ve done for yourselves this 
time. Rioting. Damaging Govern¬ 
ment property.. Both serious 
crimes.” 

H E shook his head sadly and 
clicked his tongue. Then he 
released his grin so that he could 
bring out two pairs of handcuffs. 

“I’m going to have to put you 
under arrest,” the corporal de¬ 
cided sternly. 

“Arrest! ” they . both cried 
together. 

“Open arrest,” said the 
corporal, putting the handcuffs 
away again. “Break it up now. 
Everyone go home, and I’ll deal 
with you two in the.morning.” 

When all the boys had gone 
the. corporal turned to the 
teacher. 

“You didn't seriously mean that 
—about quitting your job?” 

“Well, I—uh-huli—that is-” 

The teacher was hesitating, 
unable to meet, the corporal's eye 
now that he had begun to cool 
down. 

“You wouldn’t let me down,” 
begged Corporal Tim. “There’ll 
be no more trouble tonight. I 
think I’ve scared them enough to 
keep them quiet awhile. To¬ 
morrow I’ll do my best to drive 
some sense into those two young 
hot-heads. Give me one more 
chance to straighten them out.” 

“Very well, corporal One more 
chance.” 

rpHERE was no school the follows 
ing morning, and Corporal 
Morgan turned the building into 
a temporary court-room. He sat 
himself at the teacher’s desk. 
Beaver Paw and Umlook were 
brought in front of him by their 
glowering fathers. 

“Now get this straight,” 
Corporal Tim told them sternly. 
“The way you’ve been acting has 
been causing me a lot of grief. 
Do you want that?” 

Both shook their heads dumbly. 

“Then why don't you help me?” 
demanded the Mountie. “Why 
won’t you try to make this 
scheme work?” 

Both began to talk at once, 
each accusing the other of being 
the cause of all the trouble, each 
protesting that it was the other’s 
fault, not his own. 

“Quiet!”- thundered the . cor¬ 
poral, banging the desk. "I'll do 
the-talking. .You’ve both; got to 
learn that we'll never get any¬ 
where until you learn to work 
together. As a punishment for 
your behaviour last night you’re 
i Continued on page 10 
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I juries, etc. t'oluurs i t all 
loaguo dubs available. 
Xrm( hi. stain a fir lull 

mtails'iintOfti rl onnto: 

P. A. ADOLPH, 17 The I,oclgc, 
Langton Green. Tunbridge "Wells, 
Kent. 


Age does not matter 

—men, women, young people or children, if in 
need are helped by this Mission 

ta Ihe LAST, the LEAST and the LOST. 

8 Centres in the East End o l Louden need 
your help. 

The Rev. Ronald F. W. Hollo v. Supt., 

THE EAST END MISSION (Founded 
1885), 583* Commercial Road, Stepney. 
London. E.I. 


LIGHTWEIGHT 


SPORTS 15/- 

BINOCULARS 

Genuine Optical Lenses 33 mm Objectives. 
Separate Eye Piece Focussing Special Interpu- 
pillary Eye Distance Adjustment with brilliant 
field of view Guarantee enclosed 


Genuine 


POCKET 



High Power 


TELESCOPE 


GOOD MAGNIFICATION SUPER LENSES 

_ See miles? Bring it closer! Specification: 

8* open. 4J’ closed Object fern 30 mm For Aero. 
Field or Marine use. A Fine Range Instrument with 
2 focussing adjustments Guarantee enclosed. Send 

Cheque cr Postal Order to NAZEX SIGNALLING, 
28 ST. 'ANTHONY'S PLACE. BLACKPOOL 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 

Call or write for PRICE LIST (Id.) 

A. N. BECK & SONS, 

(Dept. CN) 

69 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London. N.16. 


YOU CANNOT BE BEATEN 



YOURS 


Complete , 
- with Dunlop 
Press 


For Value 

WITH THIS RACKET 

Strongly made—multi-ply laminated frame 
•—gut that will stan i the play of the strongest 
—a leather grip—-beautifujly finished—per-- 
fectly balanced. As supplied to school 
authorities throughout the country. 

We are so confident of the performance of this 
racket that we guarantee to refund your money 
within seven days of receipt if you are not entirely satisfied. 
Send 32/6 plus 2/- postage and packing, and state weight required. 
JUNIOR J f-or 12 oz. , SENIOR J2J, 13, 133- oz. 
ORDERS MUST. BE'TAKEN IN STRICT ROTATION. . 

Sc/ioc/ 'Author ities please send for sample; 

- BUY BRITISH AND BE SURC.- ' 


RIDDALLS 


SPORTS 

(Dept. CN27), 

89 TOWER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 

and Branches. Suppliers to the L.C.C. 


and GAMES 


S.E. 1 


i 
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PITCAIRN ISLAND FREE 


ABSOLUTELY FREE. This pic¬ 
turesque Pacific PITCAIRN ISLAND 
(“ Mutiny on the Bounty ”) depicting 
Fletcher Christian with Crew on the 
deck of H.M.S. Bounty , and a View 
of Pitcairn Island. We will also send to 
you Absolutely Free for YOUR Collec~ 
tion, fine FRANCE (Peace), delightful 
DENMARK (Caravel Sailing Ship) 
and nice NETHERLANDS (Holland). 
Just write for Pitcairn Island Free Packet, and enclose 3 d. stamp for 
our postages, and ask to see some Windsor Approvals. Send now, 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept CN), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 




SUPER PACKET FREE 

Have you got the large 
pictorial stamp of 
MONACO . portraying 
the famous collector 
President Roosevelt 
with his collection? It 
is FREE, and also the 
following fine stamps, ARO de TEIOMPHE, 
stamp brought by the Allies to FRANCE when 
they landed in NORMANDY, an obsolete 
EQUATORIAL AFRICA, Masaryk of CZECHO¬ 
SLOVAKIA, also Van Muller of Australia, a 
one million stamp of inflation GERMANY and 
a pictorial CEYLON. A fine packet and 
absolutely FREE, just enclose 3d. for postage 
aud request our world famous Approvals and 
illustrated price list of albums and sets. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. 
(CN), WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL 



This Fine Stamp, included in a new 
issue packet, FREE to those asking for 
Our World Famous Approvals and 
enclosing 3d. stamp. 

FRANCIS CURTIS LTD. 

(Dept. C N). 

226 BAKER ST., LONDON. N.W.l. 


SET OF TIUANGULARS FREE 

This set of colourful and attractive trian- 
gulars will be given absolutely free to all 
applicants for my Discount Approvals. 
Return postage appreciated 

P. OWEN (c.n.6.) 

•• LARKHILL,” 237, HARTFORD ROAD, 
DAVENHAM, NORTUWICH, CHESHIRE 


YET ANOTHER 

OUTSTANDING BARGAIN 

10 DIFFERENT NEWFOUNDLAND 

These consist of colourful pictorials Bbowing 
Hill scene. War Memorial, Caribou, also shield 
and Royal portraits, etc. Their total cat. 
•value i.i 1/11. Don't miss this grand oppor¬ 
tunity. Write now and ask for our world 
famous Approvals, enclosing 6d. in stamps for 
the splendid Newfoundland packet. 
LINDSEY STAMPS P.T.S. (CN), 

42 Croxby Ave., Scartlioe, Grimsby. 


MINT BRIT. COLONIALS FREE 

Gibraltar, Bahamas. Caymans, Kenya and 
other -LARGE FICTORIALS. This is a 
repeat offer in response to scores of 
requests. There will be a rush—send for 
your Free Packet now. Ask for Discount 
Approvals and enclose 3d. stamp for 
postage, etc. 

JOHN RICHARDS (A2) 

121 Anderton Park Rd., Birmingham;! 3 


U.S.A. FREE! 

T now offer ten U.S.A. stamps FREE, 
which include old aud recent issues and 
coil stamp varieties. Ask to see Approvals 
and enclose 2id. stamp for postage. 

K. V. FANTOZZI 

(Section C'N), 

Hillside, Whitegatc, Northwich. Cheshire. 


FREE ! ! 



NHUi 


This FINE NEW S. AFRICA 
Commemorative to all requesting 
oyr Discount Approvals and en¬ 
closing 3d. stamp. 

R. & E. WILLIAMS (Dept, cn) 

99 DARTMOUTH RD., LONDON, N.W.2. 


APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 70 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD'S stamp¬ 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in the FI NEST condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 70 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

(Dept. CN), South Hackney, London. E.9, England. 

Established 18S0 
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Large Fr* 

I COLONIALS 

(3/me sets) 
to collectors 

_ asking to see my 

famous Approvals. Send 3d. for postage & lists. 

WRIGHTS STAMP SHOP, Dept. 50, 
CANTERBURY, Kent. 


25 CHINA FRE E! 

This interesting packet containing 25 
different unused Chinese stamps, will be 
sent ABSOLUTELY) FREE to all 
*tamp collectors enclosing 2Jd. postage 
and asking to see our bargain Approvals. 

(No obligation—no rubbish.) 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. (CN24), 
- BRIDGNORTH • 


300 


DIFFERENT 

AN AMAZING OFFER 
TO ALL COLLECTORS 

Tiiis large collection * includes beautiful 

SILVER WEDDINGS, VICTORYS, 

Empire, U.P.U., aud many other PIC¬ 
TORIALS and COMMEMORATIVES. 
At the BARGAIN PRICE of 4/6. (No 

Approvals sent unless asked for). 

LAUGHLIN & KING (PJ, 

8 Purplett Street, Ipswich 


SUPERB NEW 

GREEK PICTORIAL 

Set, commemorating liberation of Albania, 
1941, sent absolutely FREE to applicants 
sending 3d. stampfor myfamous Approvals, 

A. ROBERTS {Dept. CN)> 

18 Thistledene, East Molesey, SURREY. 



Ooible I’rolwlion v^h FLYSHEET 

*75'- T|Uf 

h ox cash petee ■ fcil ■ 
£39 6 PIUS ft POSTAGE 
IWKEASSURAHCf WHIMY SURF 

This PARA Ridge Tent c:omes to you 
complete with all accessories. Popular size 

5 ft. 6 in. along ridge, 7 ft. 3 in. along wall, 
4 ft. 6 in. wide, 3 ft. 6 in. high, 12-iu. wall. 
Brand-new. Yours for 15/-deposit. Cash price 
£3 & 6 . Post, etc., 1/6. Without fly sheet 
7/6 deposit. Cash price £2 126. Post,etc., 1/-. 
BELL TENTS £8 15 O. Complete carr. 5/- 
or deposit 20/-. 

“ ESTUARY ” TENTS. 6 ft. 6 in. long, 

6 ft. wide, 6 ft. high. Cash price £7 7 O. 
Carr., etc., 5/-, deposit 22/6. AH tents 
balance over 6 months. 



ere 

7 oz. crystal-clear lenses. Ideal holiday, 
sporting events, 42/6. W.D. model, full size. 
£3 IO O. Special 6-lens achromatic model, 
£5 19 6. Both complete in case, etc. All 
post 1/-. Monthly Terms Arranged. 

Ex-Govern/nent SOLID LEATHER 
HAND SEWN BOOTS 12/6 (post free 1/3) 

Boys, Ladies and Men with small fittings, 
finest quality brand-new solid leather Boots 
represent the finest value ever. To clear 12 / 6 . 
Post, etc., 1/3. No stronger or better boot 
was ever made, irrespective of price. Sizes 
3 to 6$. Men’s 11 to 13 same price, 
other TENTS, MARQUEES, CAMPING EQUIPMENT, PROJECTORS, etc. 

- Send for Bumper List. Monthly Terms arranged. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. (Dept. CN), 196-200 Cold- 
harbour Lane, Loughborough June., London, S.E.5. Open all Hat. Closed 1 p.m. Wed. 


Morgan of the Mounties 
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Continued from page 9 
going out into the yard. You’re 
going to take the big cross-cut 
saw, and you’re going to saw up 
the largest log you can find in 
the stack, for the woodpile.” 

JJoth lads were stricken with 
dismay. 

“But it’s school holiday. I 
wanted to go fishing!" groaned 
Beaver Paw. 

“Too bad,” murmured Corporal 
Tim. “I hear they’re rising 
particularly well just now. Still, 
there may still be time for fishing 
if you work fast.” 

“I’ve got work to do on my 
model glider! ” cried Umlook. 

“Sure. You were counting on 
winning the open competition, 
weren’t you?” nodded the cor¬ 
poral. “What’s keeping you? 
There’s still time. But you get 
through that log first.” 

Grinning, the corporal watched 
them from the window as they 
crossed the yard. He saw them 
bring the two-handled saw and 
glare at each other across the log. 

Umlook gave the saw a vicious 
thrust, hitting his rival in the 
chest and making him stagger. 
Beaver Paw gritted his teeth and 
jerked it back again. 

Soon both were going it like 
mad, but they weren’t keeping 
.their movements in step. The 
saw jumped and twanged. It 
twisted, tugging at their wrists. 
Chips flew. The log was gashed 
in a dozen places, but they 
weren’t making any progress. 

tj^he corporal let them struggle 
vainly for about five minutes, 
then he strolled out. 

“I don’t see much progress,” 
remarked Corporal Tim. “What 
seems to be the trouble?” 

“Beaver Paw isn’t even try¬ 
ing!” accused Umlook furiously. 


“That isn’t true! I’m doing 
all the work. Umlook is just try¬ 
ing to stop me!” cried Beaver 
Paw 

“You want to know some¬ 
thing?” grinned the corporal. 
“You have to stop pulling against 
each other. Just take it gently. 
Keep in step. You'll get it done 
in no time.” 

He leaned between them and 
took a grip on the top of the saw 
with both hands. Guiding its 
movement, he started them off 
with a steady motion. 

“Keep it that way,” he 
suggested as he stood up. “Let 
me know when you’ve finished.” 

Corporal Tim settled himself in 
a chair and listened to the 
musical, rhythmic rasping of the 
busy cross-cut. 

“Guess they’re coming to their 
senses at last,” he chuckled. 

Jr was half an hour later when 
the pair came in, to report 
that the job was done. 

“Did it teach you anything?” 
asked Corporal Tim. 

They looked sheepishly at each 
other, then at the corporal, and 
nodded dumbly. The corporal 
suddenly exploded into a roar of 
laughter at the sight of their 
faces. His laughter was infectious. 
Their sulky expressions broke. 
They, too, began to laugh. 

Corporal Tim clapped them 
both heavily on the shoulder. 

“All right. You can go.” he told 
them. “But don’t forget. Prom 
now on I'm expecting this to' be 
the best-run school in-my district, 
and if either of you ever thinks 
of starting any fresh trouble, 
remember—•there’s still plenty of 
timber in the pile.” 

There trill be another adventure 
of Corporal Tint in next week's C A'. 
Order your copy notv. 


—BEDTIME CORNER- 


Easter Lilies 


“]yjuMMiE, what are . those 
lovely white flowers 
peeping through in the green¬ 
house?" asked Jane as she 
climbed into bed. “You know, 
the ones just inside the door.” 

“Oh, those are Easter 
Lilies,” replied Mummie. 

“Are they called that 
because they come up at 
Easter time?” said Jane. 

“Well, they probably got 
their name because they have 
always been used to decorate 
churches, and particularly at 
Easter,” said Mummie. “Did I 
ever tell you the little story 
about the Easter Lily?” 

Jane curled herself up ex-., 
pectantly. 

MY EASTER EGG 
I HAVE a lovely Easter egg, 
Bigger, and browner, than 
the kind 

That Mummie serves at break¬ 
fast time. 

I'm rather puzzled in my mind— 

I wonder how it came to us. 
Please tell me, Mother dear, 

I beg : 

Did our brown hen Letitia lay 
My great big chocolate Easter 
egg? 

A Prayer 

LORD, in sickness and in 
health, 

To every lot resigned, 

Grant 'me, before all worldly 
wealth, 

A meek and thankful mind. 

W. L. Boivles 


“It is said that when Jesus 
was walking in the Garden of 
Gethsemane,” began Mummie, 
“all the flowers bowed their 
heads as He passed by. All, 
that is, except the proud lily. 
Jesus noticed the flower, and 
gazed sadly at it for a few 
moments; and with tears in 
its eyes the lily began to droop 
its head in shame. And ever 
since then a big tear-drop can 
be seen in the heart of the 
flowers that hang head down¬ 
wards.” 

“That’s a lovely story,” said 
Jane as Mummie finished. 
“And in the morning I’m 
going to see if 1 can see the 
tear-drop.” 

My Easter Bunny 


0 




36 Page Booh on 

STAMP COLLECTING 

Free !! 

This very fascin¬ 
ating book on Stamps 
and Stamp Collect¬ 
ing, called “Know¬ 
ledge Through 
the Keyhole of 
Stamp Collect¬ 
ing,” will be sent 
absolutely 
FREE OF 
CHARGE to every, 
collector who asks 
to SEE our Ap¬ 
provals. It has 36 
pages size 5" X 7i", 
strong, illustrated 
cardboard covers, is 
extremely well 
writ ten and printed, 
and was originally published at 1/6. It is 
crammed full of interesting and valuable 
information on Stamps. You will be Thrilled, 
and Delighted with this FREE VOLUME. 
Don’t delay. Write Today! I (Enclose 2i<t.) 

D. J. HANSON (Dept. CN 48), 

220 Beverley Road, HULL, Yorks. 


SHIPS and TRAINS FREE 



This beautiful SAILING SHIP from 
Monaco together with FISHING SMACK 
from Chile, EXPRESS TRAIN from 
Belgium and early RAILWAY ENGINE 
from Denmark will be sent absolutely 
FREE to all applicants for Approvals 
sending 2id. postage. 
BERKELEY STAMP CO. (C.N.), 
Newton, West Kirby, Cheshire. 


N.Z. VICTORY STAMPS 

A fine unused set of New Zealand Victory 
stamps showing Lake Mathiesou, King Geo. 
VI and Parliament, and St. Paul’s Cathedral 
with the Union Jack in the background, a 
Quotation from one of Mr. Churchill’s great 
Battle of Britain speeches, and the V sign, 
designs truly symbolising the sources of 
Peace. Strength and Victory, sent free to all 
applicants for Approvals enclosing 2Jd. postage. 

R. D. Harrison, Roydon, Ware 


CONJURING TRICKS 

“ Secrets of Magic ” Book 9d. roslnoc 
“ Daucing Skeleton ” 1/6 extra 

" Magic Pocket Cricket Bat ” ... 1/6 

“ Magnetic Vanishing Coin ” ... 1/6 

” Indian Yogi Fire-eating Trick ” 2/6 

Many others. Send stamp for our special 
catalogue of easy-to-perforni tricks. No 
skill required. To : 

JUNIOR'S MAIL ORDER SERVICE, 
37 Rosebery Road, Epsom. 


“ATOMIC PIN” 

A Magic Wand passes tEirough 
aSolid Steel Pin!! AMAZING! 
7ad* post free from : 
BCM/TRICKS 
»45 Royal College Street, London, N.W.l. 1 

j cigajret^caiEds 1 ' 

Send 3d. for our NEW BARGAIN LIST OF 
600 series. Albums to hold 200 cards 1/91, 
to hold 64 cards 9d. 100 different cards 

2/9 post free. We offer the following sets 
ex slock: 

Wills' Household Hints . 1/9 

Player's Motor Cars 2nd series ... 3/6 

Churchman Association Footballers 5/- 
C.allaber Army Badges . 2/6 

E.H.W. LTD., Dept. “ C,” 

42 Victoria Street, London, S.W.l. 

-OFF RATION TOFFEES— 

Creamy Milk (wrapped) 

NO POINTS 

In 2 lb. Boxes . 7 /- 

Postage and packing I/, extra. 
DELICIOUS SWEETS BY POST. 
Made by reputable manufacturers, free 
from Amended’ Personal Points Rationing 
Order (1950). Send P.O. 8 /- to: 
POSTAL SUPPLIES (C.N.), 

1 Ye Market, Selsdon Road, 
South Croydon, Surrey. 


CARNOSS 
CAR NUMBERS 
COLLECTING BOOK 

Price 6d. 

Will open the way to enable 
you to get the most fun out 
of this interesting hobby. 

Obtainable from all Stationers 
If unable to obtain locally, 
send Postal Order 7d. to: 

BISHOP PRODUCTS Ltd., 
12 Jaffray Rd., Birmir>gham24 
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HUTCHINSON’S 

Books for" Young People 


A BOY’S LIFE OF 
COLONEL 
LAWRENCE 

Lowell Thomas 

The story of the ‘Un¬ 
crowned King of the 
Arabs Cr. 8\o. Illus¬ 
trated - - 6/- net 

HAUNTED 

HANGARS 

George Rochester 

Plenty of action and sus¬ 
pense. For Boys 10-15 
years. Cr. 8vo. Illus¬ 
trated - - - - 4(6 

BANDIT TRAIL 

Eric Leyland 

About a kidnapping and 
a ranch feud in Nevada. 
For Boys 10-15 years -4/6 

MYSTERY IN 
THE PINES 

Mary D. Donahey 

About a shipwrecked 
girl among the Indians. 
For Girls 10-15 years. 
Illustrated - - 4/6 


Hutchinson House, W.l. 



i ARTHUR 

GROOM 

The Scarlet 
Runner 

Adventure galore when the 
Professor’s nephew and 
niece find themselves 
whisked to 17th-century 
England - - - 51- 

Tlw Smuggler’s 
Secret 

The Bassett children spend 
a summer holiday in 
Cornwall and run into 
trouble - - - 5/- 

J. L. 

HEIIBERTSON 

A New Girl 
at Maltby 

An exciting story of school 
life. 

Betsy-Go-Lucky 
of the Fourth 
Betsy-Go-Lucky hjs a great 
deal of enterprise' and her 
story makes good reading. 

MARSHALL 

SAUNDERS 

Beautiful Joe 
If we can’t all be so lucky 
as to ,have a dog like Beauti¬ 
ful Joe we can at least read 
about him - 6/- 

Askfor these today! 

mJTz l n M mi.m. 


CN'Boofafte£f\ 



Rambler’s Paradise 

Wanderings in Surrey, by 
William S. Palmer ( Skeffington, 
12s 6d). 

guRREY is the happy . hunting- 
ground 6f millions of 
ramblers and, indeed, despite the 
work of the builders on its 
London side it remains one of 
our best walking counties with 
great stretches of heath and pine 
country, and evergreen hills and 
valleys. 

For those who would explore 
Surrey more fully Mr Palmer is 
an excellent companion, taking 
the reader on extensive walks 
that cover all that is best, and 
enlivening his wanderings with a 
wealth of anecdote, quotations, 
and glimpses of the past. He has 
a great eye for detail, too, and 
like a true rambler is as 
interested in a stag beetle on 
the pathway as the glorious views 
from Leith Hill. The photographs 
enhance a fine book. 

Smoking Mountains 

Volcanoes New and Old, by S. N. 
Coleman (Museum Press, 16s). 
J-£ow should we feel if we saw 
smoke coming - out of the 
ground in the garden? Very 
puzzled, as was a Mexican 
peasant in 1943 when smoke rose 
from his cornfield. It was the 
birth of a volcano. The strange 
story is told in Mr Coleman’s 
book about volcanoes, written not 
for scientists, but for readers of 
all ages, and profusely illus¬ 
trated. 

Eccentric Characters 

Bunst the Bold, by John Newton 
Chance (Oxford University Press, 
6s). 

Jn this yarn an oddly-assorted 
pair who have already de¬ 
lighted many readers, Audacious 
Cotterell and Bunst, go romping 
and burbling together through 
more adventures.. Audacious is 
an old-fashioned gentleman with 
new-fangled ideas, and Bunst is a 
boy full of buns and notions. 

Young Detectives 

The Holiday Camp Mystery, by 
Agnes M. Miall ( Brockhampton, 6s). 
guMMER holiday fun and adven¬ 
ture in the country by the 
sea. The two sisters Prue and 
Perry and their friend Hump, a 
boy with ambitions to be a 
detective, find more excitement 
than they expected at Gaytime 
Holiday Camp. A book for older 
boys and girls. The illustrations, 
are by Alfred Sindall. 

Viking Voyage 

Dragon Prows Westward, by 
William H. Bunco (Museum Press, 
6 s). 

[Jased on the legends of the 
ancient Norsemen, this ex¬ 
citing story brings vividly to life 
the historic voyage of Leif 
Eriksson and his hardy Vikings 
who sailed their dragon longboats 
to North America five centuries 
before Columbus. . . 

Civil War Car 

The Scarlet Runner, by Arthur 
Groom ( Jarrolds, 5s). 

'J'he motoring holiday began in 
present-day London, but it 
finished with a c^ash in Charles 
the First’s England. Professor 
Hallingtcn, his nephew, and 
niece, and Alf Jenks find them¬ 
selves involved in The Civil War, 
but at last escape from Cavaliers 
and Roundheads, and drive back 


Eggs and 
Buns- 

Raster has become inseparably 
associated with eggs, pro¬ 
bably because from earliest times 
the egg has been a symbol of 
creation; primitive peoples be¬ 
lieved that all things came out 
of a she]]. 

The custom of presenting eggs 
seems to have originated in 
Persia, but it gradually spread 
to other lands, and eventually 
the egg was adopted by 
Christian peoples as a sign of 
the Resurrection. 

In England during the Middle 
Ages Easter Eggs were a pro¬ 
minent feature of the Festival 
of the Resurrection. Boiled very 
hard, they were coloured red, 
blue, or violet and Inscriptions 
were traced on the shell. 

In many places the hard-boiled 
egg was used as a ball, bail¬ 
playing on Easter Monday being 
widespread among all classes. 
Even the Clergy joined in the 
sport and introduced it in their 
Easter services; the parish priest 
took the ball into the church and 
threw the ball to the choristers 
who then tossed it from hand 
to hand. 

Our Good Friday buns are 
also of ancient pedigree, for 
similar buns were made by the 
priests of ancient Rome in 
honour of the Goddess Diana. 
The crosses on those early 
buns, however, had no relation 
to the symbol of Calvary, as is 
the case today; they were in¬ 
tended to represent the four 
quarters of the moon. 


Their Corner of 
Devon 

generous person who wishes 
to remain anonymous has 
given 38 cottages at Buckfast, 
Devon, to the Buckfastleigh 
Urban Council, together with 
£2500 for putting them in order. 

The tenants of the cottages 
have lived in them for many 
years, and it is the wish of the 
generous donor that the cot¬ 
tagers should continue to dwell 
there, and also have a landlord 
able to carry out repairs. 


BOOKSHELF—Con tin tied 

home in their strange car 
through 300 year of time. 

The Country Life 

Long Barrow, by Gwendoline 
Courtney (Oxford Univ. Press, 6s). 
'J’his is a most entertaining story 
of a delightful town family 
who go to live with an uncle on 
a lonely farm. The process of 
Paul and his three sisters— 
Louise, Joanna, and Sarah— 
fitting in with country life, and 
how they all take to Hugh, an 
orphaned cousin, holds the 
reader's attention to the end. 

Other Books Received 

rpHE Boys’ Life of Colonel Law- 
1 rence, by Lowell Thomas 
(Hutchinson# 6s). 

Devon Belle, by Alan Anderson 
(Brockhampton Press, 3s 6d). 

Brumas, the Polar Bear Cub, by 
Elizabeth Armitstead and illus¬ 
trated with photographs by Edwin 
Landsler (Britannicus Liber, 3s 6d). 

Motor-cars Today, by John Harri¬ 
son (Oxford Univ. Press, 7s 6d). • 
Woodwork for Boys, by W. P. 
Matthew (English Universities 
Press, 5s).. 

Robert Schumann and Mascot 
Ziff, a biography by Opal Wheeler, 
illustrated by Christine Price and 
including some simplified piano 
music (Faber, 10s 6d). 


Start your own Puppet Theatre! 

Puppetry is a fascinating hobby with interests for one person or a 
group of friends. The books listed below are in the Model Theatre 
Series and have been described as the “Classics of English Puppet 
Literature.” They are fully illustrated with easy-to-follow drawings 
so that you may safely start without any previous experience. 


PUPPETRY FOR BEGINNERS 
EVERYBODY’S THEATRE 
ANIMAL PUPPETRY 
SPECIALISED PUPPETRY 
EVERYBODY’S MARIONETTE BOOK 
SHADOW PLAY 


A. B. Allen 


5S. net 


H. W. Whanslaw 5S. net 
H. W. Whanslaw 5s. net 
H, W. Whanslaw 5S. net 
H. W. Whanslaw 5S. net 
H. W. Whanslaw 5S. net 


Understanding' Science 

The Modern How It Works Series fully describes in non-technical 
language, all modern achievements in science and industry. If you 
are at all mechanically minded, you will find these books irresistible. 
Illustrated with easy-to-follow drawings. 


ATOMIC POWER 
ROCKETS AND JETS 


R. Barnard Way 
R. Barnard Way 


5S. net 
5S. net 


Other titles in preparation. 


For Locomotive Enthusiasts 

You must get these two books of vital interest to ail locomotive 
enthusiasts, containing photographs, descriptions, numbers, silhouettes 
for easy recognition, and a host of other features. 

BRITISH PASSENGER LOCOMOTIVES 3s. net 

FREIGHT AND MIXED TRAFFIC LOCOMOTIVES 3s.net 

Both by R. Barnard Way and Reginald W. Wardale. 

Write for our latest catalogue, mentioning “ Children s Newspaper 

WELLS GARDNER BARTON & CO. LTD. 

49 Brighton Road, REDHILL, SURRE 


EX-COMMANDO & R.A.K 

FISHING OUTFIT 




\M 

3 ' 9 , 

Post Sd 


Catch fish like the R.A.F. 
and Commando! We offer 
this amazing Compact Out¬ 
fit at a fraction of produc¬ 
tion cost. Comprises Sliding 
Float, 3 Lead Sinkers, 2 Cut 
Casts, 4 Gut Hooks, Bait 
(Fly,. Spinning Spoon and 
Preserved), 3-Hook Eel Tackle 
W( (to replace Float Tackle), 

L Line Winder with 60 feet 
1 braided (lax Funning Line 
(30 lb. breaking strain) and 
I Spring .llod End Ring to 
attach to any bough or rod, 
j including one Tackle ready 
J for use as illustrated. Keeps 
a boy happy for hours. With simple 
directions to assemble, cast bait, land, 
night fish, etc.. Best Quality Materials 
throughout. Send -NOW 4/- l’.O. or 
stamps., to : 

Wm. PENN Ltd. 

(Dept. CW/6), 

58S High Road, FINCHLEY, 
London, N.I2. 


A FAMOUS TRAIN 
on a FAMOUS ROUTE , 



The All-Pullman 

“DEVON BELLE” 

3/6 net 

With 50 illustrations , maps, train 
timings and route gradients from 
WATERLOO to the WEST-COUNTRY 
and details of the train from Merchant 
Navy Class engine to observation car. 
From your bookseller or Newsagent 


THE BROCKHAMPTON PRESS 


FORD’S of CATF0RD 


THIS YEAR’S OUTSTANDING 
TENNIS RACKET 

Ua^d-Co-uh-t 

Five-ply laminated frame of 
beech and ash, fitted 
with suede leather 
wind-on grip and strung 
with fine quality gut, 
thus ensuring several 
years hard and lively 
wear. 

4 Post and 
m packing 1/6 
When ordering please slate weight 
required 11, 12, 12J, 13 oz. 

If required with tennis press a<Ll 7/3 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEED 



FORD’S SPORTS & GAMES 

(CIV 10) Tel. HIT 3889 

2 Holbeach Rd., CATFORD, S.E.6 

PRODUCE YOUR OWN 

Punch & Judy 

with the Medallion Puppet Book No. 1. 
It contains everything that you need to 
cut-out and make a rigid theatre 14" 
high and 7 WORKING PUPPETS. 
ALSO the history of Punch and Judy ; 
complete script of the play, and full 
directions to put on your 
show at once. ALL in 
FULL colour l 



All lor 


3 '- 

We are dis- 
tributing 
supplies of 
Medallion 
Puppet Book 
No. 1 as fast 
as we can. Ask 
for it now 
from your 
bookseller, 
stationer, or 
store. 

If any difficulty, send 3/3 
to include postage to address below. 

MEDALLION PRESS LTD (Dept. 59). 
5 DOWGATE HILL, LONDON E.C.4 
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The Bran Tub 


. Painful Memory 

John was describing a film he 
■ liad seen. ' 

“There was a man. Dad,” he 
said, “who slipped off his horse’s 
back, went right underneath, 
and finished up on its neck.” 

•,‘N ?;hing so difficult about 
that," replied Father. “Why, I 
remember doing just that the 
first time I went riding.” 

Help! 

r' ASPED a short-sighted fellow 
' J named Ball, 

“I don’t like this milk., not at all.". 
Cried his wife, in a temper, 

“You’ve drunk the distemper, 

And 1 haven’t yet finished the 
hall.” , . , 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Mars and Saturn 
are in the south-east. In the 
morning Venus 
and Jupiter are 
in the" south¬ 
east. - The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon at- 5 
o’clock on 'Fri- 
day-morning, 
April 7. 

Stick It! 

j^nita spent half-a-crown on 
stamps, buying 2jd ones for 
letters to her friends in this 
country and 3d ones for letters 
to her friends in France. 

How many letters did she 
send to France? - 

. . Answer next it-eck 


Jacko’s Easter Surprise 


The Children's Newspaper, April 8, 1950 




... and over 1,OCO 
other orders and decorations 

The Royal Air Force is 
proud of what its apprentices 
have done to build its great tradi¬ 
tion. Boys like you are needed to 
carry it on. You will be given.a 
fine technical and general educa¬ 
tion : learn a skilled trade : enjoy 
. unequalled facilities for sport. It’s 
a grand life — with everything 
■ found, good food and pocket 
'money. It can lead to a flying 
career and promotion to high rank. 

So take the first step — by jfj @ Jj 
sending the coupon — now! "• J 

’ TO : AIR MINISTRY, INFORMATION BUREAU, 

I DEPT. C.S. 42), KINGSWAY, LONDON, AV.C.2. 

-Please send details of R.A.F. Apprenticeships 
(age limits 15 to /7£), without obligation. 



B ABY and Jacko came bouncing into the room early one morning—and 
were confronted by an enormous egg. “ It’s an ostrich egg,” said 
Baby, knowingly. “ More like a roc’s,” replied Jacko. But it seemed 
quite harmless and Jacko gently tapped it. Immediately the top flew open, 
a “ spring ” chicken popped out, and the surprised pair were showered 
with sweets and chocolates. Scrambling for the sweets they saw that the 
egg was a present from Grand-dad Jacko. “ Hurrah for Grandpa ! ” cheered 
Jacko. “ That was the most welcome shower I’ve ever been in.” 


Long Wait 

AJother : You mustn’t interrupt 
’ when grown-ups are speak¬ 
ing. Harry. You must wait until 
they have finished. ~ 

Harry: I’ve tried to, Mummie. 
but they never do. 

Farmer Gray Explains 

Clever Lapwings. The bird 
fluttered and tumbled at the. 
.children’s feet. Its handsome 
crest, white breast, and glossy, 
iridescent plumage, told Ihem it 
was a lapwing. ^ 

“I believe its wing is broken,” 
said Don. 

Ann stooped to pick the bird 
up but it eluded her. Don tried, 
too, but despite the children’s 
efforts the bird avoided capture,' 
finally vanishing. 

“It -was shamming,” chuckled 
Farmer Gray, when told of the 
chase. .“Lapwings, peewits, or' 
green plovers, whichever name 
you like, are famed for the broken 
wing trick. The idea is to lure 
you away from the vicinity of 
nest or young ones. Lapwings 
destroy numerous pests and are 
among the most useful of our 
birds.” 

RODDY 



The leaves, 
appreciated by 



“Daddie, here’s my school report, 
and please would you like me to go 
and change your library book now ! " 

Riddle-My-Name . 

jN^ot in sale, but in jumble; 

In fasten, not fix; 

Not in haughty, but humble; 

In staves, but not sticks; 

Not in walk, but in stumble. 

A king: one-and-six? 

Ansicrr next tceck 


Countryside Flowers 

Jhe Dandelion needs little de¬ 
scription, its bright yellow 
flowers being a common sight 
almost everywhere. 

A11 h o u g h 
a f e w hardy 
stragglers may 
bloom through¬ 
out the year, it 
is during 
•March that 
the D a n d e- 
lion’s golden 
discs begin to 
brighten every 
patch of waste 
ground. 

which are much 
rabbits, can also 
be used in salads. The roots, too, 
are used by herbalists. 

The name Dandelion is derived 
from the French “dent-de-lion,’’ 
meaning 1 lion’s ' teeth. This 
obviously refers to the shape of 
the leaves. 

Not Royalties 

are we somewhat like a 
king? 

This seems a very funny thing. 
But, though we have our ups and 
downs, 

We all of us have heads—and 
crowns! 

Chequers 

W E may have read in the 
papers recently that . Mr 
Attlee went , to Chequers. 
Chequers is the name of a man¬ 
sion in the Chiltern Hills, Buck¬ 
inghamshire, 38 miles from 
London. 

The mansion . formerly be¬ 
longed to Lord Lee of Fareham, 
who presented it to the nation 
as a thank-offering for England’s 
deliverance in the First World 
War “and as a place of rest 
and . recreation for her. Prime 
Ministers for ever.” . ... 

Beheaded 

Tf from your shelf you take a 
book 

You’ll find me there if you’ll but 
look; 

And if you put it back again 
That I am there is also plain. 
Decapitate, twill then appear, 
Without mistake, that I am here:. 
Behead again—you'll want no 
more 

Because I always come before. 

Austi'cr next iccck 


Cross Word Puzzle p 

Reading Across : 1 This 1 is com¬ 

pletely out of place. 5 A,plant’s vital 
juice.. ’ S To disturb. 9 Junction. 

11 Saturated. 12 Nothing. 13 To'set 
out. 15 Is at the east' end of a church. 

17 To miss'. 20 Member of Parliament.* 

22 The starting-point in golf. 23 A limb.' 

25 Fruit of the oak. '27 A breach of 
faith. 28 a naval award.* 29 Checks. 

Reading Down : 1 Collective term for 
animals. 2 Man has twenty. 3 Past. 

4 Fish of the cod family. 5 Tool for 
cutting. 6 A sculptor’s workroom. 

•7 Favourite, animal. 10 Crabs have 
these. 14 Preposition* 16 A printer’s 
measure. 18 To make reparation. 

19 Grants. 21 A way through -the 
mountains. 23 Limited.* 24 A jewel. 

26 Baby’s t>ed. 
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Asterisks indicate abbreviations. Answer next tveek 


Effective 

JJill : Can you tell me of a cure 
for sleep-walking? 

Jack: Yes; sprinkle some tin- 
tacks about before you go to bed. 


Last Week’s Answers 
Careless Colin : The “ somethi ng-or-other *’ 
was 92 

Enigma : The letter I 
Riddle-My-Name: Daphne 
Three Legacies : Page £14, Footman £42, 
Butler £8t 


For the 3 out of 4* 
who want most for their 2 points 



_.'I • 

The Bigger Size Mars is 
the most you can get in a 
chocolate bar for 2 points. 
It is the same Mars: same 
delicious blend of flavours, 
same fine quality ingre¬ 
dients but . . . more of it 
for the same 2 points 
and 5d. 

'At In 90 shops where the two 
sizes of Mars were offered side 
by side 3 out of 4 people chose 
the Bigger Size Mars. 


Mars are marveilous*** 
and BIGGER! 


































































































